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“The authors apparently feel—and we agree 
heartily—that a little drill-work never hurt any- 
body. Just as drill is essential in learning basic 
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encyclopedias, card catalogs, and in learning to 
take notes, make outlines, or prepare good 
reports. 
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Leader, Civic Education Service, Washington, 
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Education for Leadership’ 


FIELD MARSHAL 


I. FIRST LECTURE 


THE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE EDUCATION 
OF CHILDREN 


The subject of these lectures is wide, 
and it has not been easy for me to decide 
how to deal with it in the space of two 
sessions. After much thought I have de- 
cided to deal with it in the following 
way: 

First Lecture: In this I will explain to 
you my views as to the principles to be 
followed in a national system of educa- 
tion if we are to produce the leadership 
we need. 


* The Julius and Rosa Sachs Foundation Lec- 
tures for 1954-55, delivered at Teachers College 
on November 22 and 23, 1954. 

The Teachers College Julius and Rosa Sachs 
Endowment Fund, established in 1924 by a gift 
from the late Dr. and Mrs. Julius Sachs, is used 
primarily for the promotion of scholarly effi- 
ciency in the training of secondary-school 
teachers. To this end, educators of distinction 
have been invited to deliver special lectures at 
the college from time to time. The series, known 
as the “Sachs Lectures”, was inaugurated in the 
spring of 1929. 


VISCOUNT 


MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN 


Second Lecture: In this we will ex- 
amine two national systems, those in op- 
eration in the U.S.A. and in England, dis- 
cuss where these systems are not satis- 
factory, and then see if we can discover 
the principles on which the ideal system 
should be based. 


THE OBJECT OF EDUCATION 


What is the object of education? In 
my view it is to develop the mind, the 
will, and the conscience of a boy and to 
strengthen his character. To educate is to 
train mentally and morally. A good edu- 
cational system should result in what has 
been called the noblest work of God—an 
honest, trustworthy and chivalrous man, 
who will be respected by his fellow men, 
and in whom they will have confidence. 

If this can be achieved, we are well on 
the way to laying the foundations of 
leadership; we should have no difficulty 
in producing good leaders and leaders in 
that which is good. All my remarks are 
made with reference to the education of 
boys. It is possible that, in principle, they 
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would apply equally to girls; but I 
have no experience in the education 
or upbringing of girls. In this connec- 
tion I read recently in a book called The 
Educational Work of Thomas Jefferson 
that he (Jefferson) gave little considera- 
tion to female education except that of 
his own daughters. I could say the same 
myself. But I might say here that I am 
opposed to coeducation; I believe that 
boys and girls require different treat- 
ment and education after the age of say 
eleven or twelve. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
LEADERSHIP 


I would suggest we begin by examin- 
ing the whole subject of leadership. My 
own practical experience in this matter 
has been in the military sphere, and 
against that background I have reached 
the following conclusions. 

Leadership is based on truth and char- 
acter. A leader must himself be the ser- 


vant of a truth, and he must make that 
truth the focus of a common purpose. He 
must then have the force of character 
necessary to inspire others to follow him 


with confidence. Both are necessary, 
truth and character. And there must be 
will power in the character. 

The leader must have infectious op- 
timism, and determination to persevere 
in the face of difficulties. He must also 
radiate confidence, relying on moral and 
spiritual principles and resources to work 
out rightly even when he himself is not 
too certain of the material outcome. He 
must have a sound judgement in which 
others will have confidence, and a good 
knowledge of human nature. He must be 
able to see his problems truly and whole. 
Self-control is a vital component of his 
make-up. Pre-eminence in sport is un- 
doubtedly a help in developing leader- 
ship, but it is in no way a necessity. 


When all is said and done, the true 
leader must be able to dominate, and 
finally to master, the events that surround 
him; once he lets events get the better of 
him, those under him will lose confidence 
and he will cease to be of value as a 
leader. 

I suggest that the final test of a leader 
is the feeling you have when you leave 
his presence after a conference or inter- 
view. Have you a feeling of uplift and 
confidence? Are you clear as to what is 
to be done, and what is your part of the 
task? Are you determined to pull your 
weight in achieving the object? Or is 
your feeling the reverse? 

Finally, I wish to place on record my 
own conviction that it is not possible for 
leadership to be good and effective, and 
to prevail under stress and strain, unless 
it is based on a real sense of religious 
truth. The leader must be prepared to 
acknowledge that truth and to lead others 
in the light of it. The military leader has 
got to keep his finger on the spiritual 
pulse of his armies, and he must be sure 
that the spiritual purpose which inspires 
them is right and true and is clearly ex- 
pounded to one and all. Unless he does 
this, he can expect no lasting success. 

I hold the view, strongly, that all lead- 
ership is based on the spiritual quality, 
the power to inspire others to follow. 
This spiritual quality may be for good 
or it may be for evil. In many cases in 
the past the quality has been devoted to- 
ward personal ends and was partly or 
wholly evil; whenever this was so, in the 
end it failed. 

Leadership which is evil, while it may 
succeed temporarily, always carries with 
it the seeds of its own destruction. Good 
examples of evil leadership would be Hit- 
ler and Mussolini. The proper name for 
such evil leadership is “misleadership”, 
something false coming through a strong 
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personality, and the stronger the per- 
sonality the worse the ultimate crash. 

That is how I see leadership in the mili- 
tary sphere. Is it not the same in all walks 
of civil life, whether in the State, in the 
Church, or in industrial and commercial 
life? 


THE PROBLEM OF EQUALITY 


It is obvious that a nation cannot pro- 
duce a sufficient number of men with 
these essential qualities of leadership un- 
less the education of its boys is organized 
on sound lines. Consider the mass of the 
youth of your own nation. 

It is stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, dated 4th July, 1776, that “all 
men are created equal.” Let us be clear 
what this famous sentence really means. 

No one can seriously believe that the 
seven million boys in the U.S.A. in sec- 
ondary schools were all created with 
equal possibilities as regards their brain 
power. The mark of a machine is same- 
ness, but of nature and life it is differ- 
ence. 

Of course, every human being is a soul 
of equal value in the eyes of God. But 
this does not mean that all men are born 
with equal talents. The hard fact is that 
all men are not created equal in ability 
to each other, and as they grow up this 
difference in ability becomes increasingly 
evident. This, of course, does not detract 
from the general proposition that there 
should be equality of opportunity insofar 
as it is humanly possible to give this 
equality. 

Equality means equal access to the law 
and an equal right to justice under it. I 
would say that today in the free world 
we all enjoy equality before the law in 
about as perfect a degree as is consistent 
with this imperfect world. 

Then we have the form of equality 
under which every man is as entitled as 


any other to determine the form and 
complexion of the government by which 
his affairs, and the affairs of everybody 
else, are to be regulated. This broadly 
means one man, one vote, and one 
woman, one vote, and that we have cer- 
tainly achieved. All we are asked to give 
in return for having a voice in how our 
affairs are to be regulated is a modest 
contribution in the form of taxation! 

Then we come to equality of oppor- 
tunity, and that is the crux of the matter 
in the subject we are discussing. 

Perfect equality of opportunity is im- 
possible. However hard we may try, 
greater inequalities of capacity, and 
therefore of opportunity, will develop as 
children grow into men. For this reason 
it is harder to give equal opportunities to 
those who in early life disclose no marked 
bent or aptitude. I will deal with this fac- 
tor more fully later on. Because of mud- 
died thinking about equality, many sec- 
tions of Western democratic society are 
suspicious of the whole idea of the neces- 
sity for leadership, and of the need for 
any special training in order to produce 
a sufficiency of leaders. 


LEADERSHIP AND EQUALITY 


It is vital to realise at the outset that 
the whole idea of “leadership” is regarded 
with deep suspicion by certain influential 
sections of Western social opinion. This 
arises partly from hatred of the debase- 
ment of the leadership-principle in the 
twentieth century dictatorships, partly 
from a genuine desire to ensure equality 
of opportunity for all children for whom 
each democracy is responsible, and partly 
from muddled thinking about the equal- 
ity of man and the classless society. 

It follows that little can be done until 
Western opinion is re-educated to appre- 
ciate the crucial necessity of devoted and 
able leadership in all aspects of demo- 
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cratic life. We must train heads as well as 
count them. The whole concept of lead- 
ership needs re-defining and re-stating. 
We must get rid of the idea of the “boss” 
with his large cigar and astrakhan collar, 
and substitute in his place the devoted 
servant of his fellow men, working for 
many hours after the rest have knocked 
off. There will always be heads and tails; 
there can never be a ship without a cap- 
tain or a good team without a leader; it 
is captaincy that counts. 

We can assume that in all branches of 
life in a Western democracy a leader will 
always need certain attributes, of which 
the following are some of the most im- 
portant: moral integrity and courage, 


sound judgement, vision, enthusiasm, and 
the ability to get on with and to inspire 
human beings. And in all the higher 
spheres of leadership he will need high 
and often specialised intelligence as well. 

It is absurd to pretend that such a com- 
bination of qualities in any one individ- 


ual is at all common; on the other hand, 
much can be done to inculcate and de- 
velop these qualities by training. But we 
shall make a great mistake if in trying to 
cast our net as widely as possible for 
leaders, we lavish our limited resources 
for leadership training on those who 
(through no fault of their own) will al- 
ways be among the /ed—to the detriment 
of the potential leaders. Leaders are a 
small class and must be taught in small 
classes. 


THE PROBLEMS OF 
ADOLESCENCE 


The boy of today is the man of to- 
morrow. How should he be trained so 
that he may grow up to be a man of char- 
acter who will influence others for good 
and who will be of real use to his 
country? 

Let us make no mistake about one 


thing. The foundations of character are 
laid in the home; the basis of all training 
must take place there; it is that training 
which will influence a boy all his life, 
for good or for ill. On the sure founda- 
tions for good laid in the home the 
schoolmaster will build. If those founda- 
tions have not been laid, the schoolmaster 
can do little. 

We hear a good deal these days about 
“juvenile delinquency”: this, of course, is 
often merely a more convenient expres- 
sion for “parental neglect”. 

The time will come when the boy has 
outgrown his family, or thinks he has— 
which is the same thing in the end. He 
wants to launch out into a larger commu- 
nity. He is now about fourteen and the 
next four years will be vitally important 
in the formation of his character. I be- 
lieve myself that good youth organiza- 
tions, covering the country, are an indis- 
pensable element in the training of boys 
at this stage. The opportunity an organi- 
zation like the Boy Scouts gives to the 
boy to make full use of his leisure, and 
to deve elop his character, is the best pos- 
sible preparation for adult life. However, 
whether the boy joins a youth organiza- 
tion or does not, he has got to learn cer- 
tain things, and the schoolmaster will 
play a large part in this matter. 

The young citizen must learn to co- 
operate in a community; he must learn 
that one of the fundamentals of demo- 
cratic life is voluntary self-discipline in 
the interests of the group to which he 
belongs; he must acquire the quality of 
subordination of self for the benefit of 
the community. Above all, he must gain 
a balanced view of things, a balanced out- 
look on life. He must learn to keep his 
inward sense of proportion when out- 
ward things are distorted and difficult. 
This is a most testing time for any boy— 
from fourteen to eighteen, when he is 
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changing mentally and physically. He 
will need a lot of help. And especially he 
needs to be taught how to make the best 
use of his leisure time. 

I have mentioned the word “disci- 
pline”. The word has a somewhat un- 
pleasant sound to some people and this 
is because it is not properly understood. 
The true basis of all discipline is self- 
discipline; it embraces the idea of self- 
control and self-restraint, and implies a 
life ordered and bounded by certain vol- 
untarily imposed limitations. These lim.i- 
tations may be considered as duties, or 
obligations, which we feel it necessary 
to fulfil. 

This conception of duty underlies the 
whole of Christian teaching on personal 
conduct, and must be impressed on every 
child from his nursery days onwards. 

Discipline may, in fact, be defined as 
“the performance of duty”; it has, I be- 
lieve, a moral foundation which none of 
us need be afraid to admit. Discipline has 
also what I call, for want of a better word, 
a social basis. All civilised communities 
demand a degree of self-control from 
their citizens. 

In the interests of the community as a 
whole, each of us willingly submits to 
the supremacy of the law and to the au- 
thority of its agents—the police. If any- 
thing is in short supply, we stand in a 
queue for it, and do not fight for it in 
the shops—in England, anyway. We all 
realise that the community as a whole 
makes demands on us as individuals; and 
in order that we may all live freely and 
happily together, we voluntarily impose 
upon ourselves a certain restraint. 

Therefore, discipline has both a moral 
and a social foundation. And it is vital 
that this fact be impressed on the youth 
of a nation. 

The root of discipline is that “some- 
thing” which a man sets above himself, 


and for whose greater value he will give 
up his own wishes in order that the Cause 
may prevail, in order that a community 
can continue. The best type of discipline 
is the subordination of self for the bene- 
fit of the community. 

All this must be taught to boys. 

What a gigantic task confronts the 
schoolmaster—to influence the younger 
generation to take the right road. His 
task is made the more difficult by modern 
conditions of life. The boy today faces 
temptations and problems greater than 
you and I ever had to face. The thriller, 
gangster films, broken homes due to lax- 
ity in the marriage obligations, the adver- 
tisement of sex in certain of the news- 
papers—all these impose a severe strain 
on the adolescent boy, and the develop- 
ment of character under such conditions 
is not easy. 

We must understand that the progress 
of civilisation has introduced other prob- 
lems. 

As the boy grows to manhood he will 
find that his visual world has been ex- 
tended. He can go to the cinema and see 
how people live and behave in other 
parts of the world. In the home he has 
the radio and television; he can “listen 
in” to world affairs and home affairs; he 
can hear specialists talk on almost any 
subject. He can read in the papers what 
is going on everywhere. He can go to 
evening classes and learn more about his 
own and other people’s jobs. 

Because of all this, the adolescent boy 
can measure his everyday environment 
in a way impossible fifty years ago. He 
has extended his capacity to think, to 
appreciate, to criticise. He is daily tak- 
ing in information and relating it to 
himself. For these reasons he is not al- 
ways able to accept the dictates of those 
in authority. As he grows to manhood he 
will be unlikely to accept conditions of 
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work not in keeping with his self-respect. 

But as his knowledge increases, it is 
important that his criticism should be- 
come more and more constructive; his 
appreciation wil] then find expression in 
greater all-round efficiency. And above 
all he must learn that man must sow be- 
fore he can reap; he must understand 
that he will not get “the more abundant 
life” by just voting for it; he will have to 
work for it, whatever may be his status 
in life. 


JUSTICE FOR ALL 


Who is going to teach all these things 
to the boys of a nation as they approach 
and pass through the age of adolescence? 
How can we ensure that among the 
great mass of boys in any nation, those 
who have been endowed with superior 
talents will have the opportunity to de- 
velop their talents to the full—to the last- 
ing benefit of the nations of the world? 
How can we ensure that the leaders will 
emerge? How can we ensure that the 
less gifted will receive that education 
which is their just due? 

Much leadership is needed in the 
world. In my view the need for able and 
devoted leadership in all walks of life is 
greater today than it has ever been in the 
history of the world. And to ensure that 
the boys are influenced in the right way 
there must be co-operation between the 
parent and the schoolmaster. Too often 
the good work done by the schoolmas- 
ter is undone in the home; too often the 
schoolmaster fights a losing battle with 
the parent. 

Any national system of education must 
ensure that specially gifted boys, who 
may come from any stratum of society, 
can obtain the education that is essential 
if they are to rise to those positions to 
which their gifts entitle them. The right 
answer must be based on justice for all. 


The gifted boy must get justice by 
going to a selective school, high school 
or grammar school, where his education 
is continued and his intelligence devel- 
oped in full co-operation and competi- 
tion with others of the same mental cali- 
bre. His great need will be to acquire 
wisdom and character. 

The less gifted boy must get justice by 
going to a school properly adapted to 
his more limited abilities. He, too, must 
acquire wisdom and character. It is not 
necessary to be clever to acquire wisdom 
or develop character. The school to 
which the less gifted boy goes must have 
two important characteristics: 

(a) It must be a really good school of 
its own type, with efficient teachers and 
reasonably small classes. 

(b) There must be a further system of 
selection at the school, to cater for the in- 
terests of those boys who develop late 
and who failed in the earlier grading. 


SOME SELECTION IS ESSENTIAL 


If you agree with me so far, it is clear 

that some form of selection, some sort of 
“weeding out”, is necessary if a nation is 

to get good senalts from the education 
and training of its boys. It is, in my view, 
important to distinguish between intel- 
lectual ability and the capacity for lead- 
ership. By intellectual ability I mean the 
kind of ability which shows itself i 
classroom work. Sometimes these two 
qualities are found in the same person, 
but not alwavs. 

It is obviously of very great impor- 
tance for the community that those peo- 
ple who rise to prominence by reason of 
their intellectual ability should also, at 
least many or most of them, be well 
equipped for leadership in a wider sense. 
But notwithstanding that principle, I 
think it still remains important to accept 
the distinction. 
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Though leadership does not, of course, 
by any means rest simply on having an 
intellectual capacity greater than the av- 
erage, it seems to me that such superior 
intelligence is a prerequisite of good lead- 
ership. If there is any form of selection 
in terms of ability among boys at an 
early age, say eleven or twelve, not all 
of the selected boys will become leaders; 
but nearly all the eventual leaders will 
come from those boys. 

If the schoolmaster will develop the 
intelligence and the character of these 
boys and help them to acquire wisdom, 
they will then be well placed to face the 
battle of life on leaving school and to ex- 
ercise satisfactorily the leadership which 
may come their way. 

Before we leave the subject of selec- 
tion, let us see what one of your own 
authorities has to say on this subject. In 
a book called Education in a Divided 
World, Dr. James B. Conant, then Presi- 
dent of Harvard, wrote in 1949 as 
follows: 


The more we try to employ the instru- 
ment of universal education to offset those 
forces of social stratification inherent in 
family life, the more we jeopardize the 
training of certain individuals. In particu- 
lar, we tend to overlook the specially gifted 
youth. We neither find him early enough, 
nor guide him properly, nor educate him 
adequately in our high schools. 


If I ever had any doubt about selection, 
which has mot been the case, the remarks 
of Dr. James Conant would have settled 
the point. 

However, let us see what Thomas Jef- 
ferson said on the subject. In some re- 
marks about the creation of local schools 
to teach the foundations of literacy he 
wrote as follows: 


These schools to be under a visitor who 
is annually to choose the boy of best genius 
in the school, of those whose parents are 


too poor to give them further education, 
and to send him forward to one of the 
grammar schools, Of the boys thus sent in 
one year, trial is to be made at the grammar 
schools for one or two years, and the best 
genius of the whole selected and continued 
for six years, and the residue dismissed. By 
this means twenty of the best geniuses will 
be raked from the rubbish annually, and be 
instructed at the public expense. 


This seems to be a good recommenda- 
tion for selection, or the “weeding out” 
process which I believe to be essential. I 
would not concur, of course, in the sug- 
gestion that those not chosen should be 
thought of as “rubbish”. 

Of course, in a democratic community 
there are many egalitarian objections to 
the whole idea of leadership, as I have 
already said. But how can the need for 
leadership be denied? It is needed in 
political life, in the civil service, in the 
factories and workshops, in department 
stores, in garages and on the farms—in 
fact, in every sphere of national life. 

If leaders are not selected on sound 
principles they will merely select them- 
selves on unsound principles—by their 
birth, or wealth, or influence—and if 
they are not educated for their responsi- 
bilities their leadership will not be more 
democratic, but merely less wise. If the 
right of the well-endowed to lead is de- 
nied—the well-endowed with ability, not 
the well-endowed with dollars—or if we 
fail to give them proper educational 
training, then the rich or the well-born 
or the demagogues or the “toughs” will 
become the leaders. These are the only 
alternatives, and they must be stated 
very clearly to those who cry for equal- 
ity and parity of esteem. 

From talking to teachers and psycholo- 
gists, I have gained the impression that 
the intellectual and gifted child is fre- 
quently more stable emotionally than 
other children, and that the incidence of 
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juvenile crime and delinquency is high- 
est among the subnormal. It may be that 
the low incidence of delinquency and 
crime among more clever children can 
be explained in terms of the better home 
environments which tend to produce 
them. But whatever the explanation, it 
does seem that the emotional and moral 
attributes of an intellectual elite are in 
general better than those found among 
children of average ability. 

I suggest, therefore, we must select 
the more gifted and educate them to 
their full capacity, if we are to com- 
ply with the terms of the title of these 
lectures. And that selection of the intel- 
lectually more gifted from among the 
mass of boys in a nation must not be left 
too late; the selection must be made be- 
fore the boy has reached the adolescent 
age. The following points then arise: 

At what age should the selection be 
made? 

2. What form should it take? 

3. What education should then follow 
for the various categories, and where 
should it be carried out? 

To discuss these points satisfactorily it 
will be advisable to examine two systems 
which are opposite in shape and form, 
and compare their good and bad points 
respectively. In this way we may arrive 
at the ideal solution. As my two systems 
I shall take the American and the Eng- 
lish. I will deal with this problem in my 
second lecture tomorrow. 


Before closing the first lecture, I would 
like to discuss two subjects very briefly: 

First: Should a schoolmaster teach lead- 
ership? 

Second: Religion in State schools. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER AND 
LEADERSHIP 
Should a schoolmaster teach leader- 
ship? I ask this question because some 


people consider he should not do so. But 
a school is a community with a strong 
community life of its own, and in any 
community there must be leaders. It is 
true that the schoolmaster’s first duty is 
to strengthen character, and to develop 
the intelligence and brains of his schol- 
ars. But the schoolmaster is bound to be 
concerned with this matter of leader- 
ship, and in two different ways: 

First: The community will throw up 
its own leaders—boys of strong charac- 
ter, who are naturally gifted with pow- 
ers to dominate the events and people 
around them. The schoolmaster’s urgent 
duty is to train such boys to be good 
leaders, and leaders in that which is good. 
You may say this is simply training their 
character; that is perfectly true in one 
sense, since the better their character, the 
better their leadership for good. And yet 
leadership has its own particular de- 
mands; there is a technique, if one may 
put it so, of leadership, and the school- 
master will see that the boy of strong 
character will, so far as is possible, be 
trained to use this leadership in the right 
way by the right methods. There are 
many examples of boys with strong pow- 
ers of leadership who have used those 
powers in the wrong way and with wrong 
methods. 

Second: There are other boys who 
have to be “brought out”. Their charac- 
ter may be as good as gold; they have got 
intelligence. And they have latent pow- 

ers of leadership. But ‘they have a natural 

“reserve”, and they will never exercise 
their powers of leadership unless they 
are encouraged to do so by their school- 
masters. It is the job of the schoolmaster 
to give such boys small tasks in which 
they can get the feeling of being respon- 
sible, and then by degrees to train them 
on until they can become leaders in the 
school life, i.e., prefects or monitors. It 
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is fundamentally a question of character, 
of course, but it is at the same time a 
training in the art of leading others, 
encouraging others, and so on—seeing 
where discipline is needed, seeing where 
gentle encouragement and stimulation 
are needed. 

An important duty of the schoolmas- 
ter is to give true facts to the boys; he 
should then encourage them to think and 
work on those facts and derive the bene- 
fit of their own original use of them. Un- 
der this thesis, to educate would imply 
to “draw out”, and not merely to stuff in. 

I consider that the answer to my ques- 
tion, “Should a schoolmaster teach lead- 
ership?” i is definitely NO. That is to say, 
in the programme of work for any one 
day, there must not be: “L eadership: 
10 A.M. to 11 A.M.,” or anything of that 
sort. 


I do not believe that you can “teach” 


leadership. Many boys will have in them 
the qualities of leadership, 


and some 
more than others. Wherever there is even 
a spark of leadership, that spark can be 
developed by example and good han- 
dling. Boys will always recognise a 
leader, and most boys who are worth 
their salt will strive to be like him—espe- 
cially if he is a good leader. 

It is the same with “character”; it can- 
not be taught. But it can be fostered and 
developed by example, by contact with 
good masters, and by the way the whole 
school system is handled and run. Later 
in life a boy will be faced with tempta- 
tion, which may have to do with dol- 
lars or drink or some other factor, and 
he will stand or fall according to the 
strength of his character. 

But while leadership and character 
cannot actually be taught as classroom 
subjects, they can quickly be destroyed. 
Bad masters who have evil standards or 
communist ideas, a games coach who en- 


courages boys to cheat at games, boys 
who are taught to “sneak” on their com- 
rades and be disloyal to their friends—all 
these can destroy character and help to 
produce evil leadership. 

Very high standards of integrity are 
vital in all those who have to do with the 
education and training of children and 
adolescents. In my view, probably the 
greatest crime a man can commit is to 
lead a child astray. The development of 
leadership in schools will depend almost 
entirely on the example of the masters 
and of the senior boys. Of all the things 
that make for a good school, the one 
that stands out is the need for masters of 
the highest quality. Today the masters 
are underpaid in elementary and second- 
ary schools. I will refer to this subject 
again in the second lecture. The future 
lies in the hands of youth. But how can 
we ensure the future if we are not pre- 
pared to pay a proper and adequate 
premium? 


RELIGIOUS WORSHIP AND 
INSTRUCTION IN STATE 
SCHOOLS 


In England the Education Act of 1944 
lays down that the school day in all 
state schools, primary and secondary, 
shall begin with a collective act of wor- 
ship on the part of all pupils attending 
the school. It is also ordered that reli- 
gious instruction will be given, for which 
there is an agreed “syllabus”. Any parent 
may request that his child be excused 
from attending the act of worship or the 
religious instruction. 

The churches in England, particularly 
the Church of England and the Roman 
Catholic Church, have always considered 
this situation—the minimum—to be most 
unsatisfactory. But it has been accepted 
as the best that could be obtained for the 
time being. 
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I understand that in the U.S.A. the 
law forbids any corporate act of worship 
in school hours and any religious in- 
struction. 

I hold the view that you cannot sepa- 
rate education from religion. I think it 
was the great Duke of Wellington who 
said that education without religion must 
merely result in manufacturing so many 
devils. If you want to undertake any 
great thing, you will not succeed if the 
motive is purely for material reasons, 
there must be some higher motive, a spir- 
itual motive with Christian ideals. We 
want our future leaders to be brought up 
against a background of religious truth, 
or, at the very least, with an understand- 
ing of the religious motive in human af- 
fairs. We must continue to hammer out 
this problem in undenominational schools. 

Religious instruction must go hand-in- 
hand with moral education. I believe that 
the most powerful factor in moral edu- 
cation is the influence and example of in- 
dividuals. This is particularly so in the 
case of the most gifted boys, because the 
demands which these make upon those 
who teach are so varied. Not only must 
the teachers be good at the business of 
teaching, in the narrow sense; they must 
also be people of high ability in their 
own subject, they must be men and 
women of the widest culture, and they 
must be individuals capable of the deep- 
est moral influence. I do not believe you 


can separate these qualities in a teacher 


from a religious and spiritual background. 
And I am entirely opposed to making 
our schools purely secular institutions in 
which there is no religious teaching. 

Young people and children have got to 
be protected while they grow, through 
adolescence, to manhood. The law will 
protect them from other people. Reli- 
gion sets out to protect them from them- 
selves. 


Il. SECOND LECTURE 
SELECTION AND SEGREGATION 


Any form of selection during the ad- 
vent of adolescence is complicated by 
special difficulties. How are we to pick 
out the future leader so that he will have 
enough of the intensive training in mind 
and character that he needs? We can- 
not leave it too late. But if the age for se- 
lection is too young, it will be difficult to 
ensure that the right children are selected. 

The only attribute of leadership that 
can be semi-scientifically measured in 
childhood is intelligence. A good system 
of education should aim at providing 
education suitable to the age, aptitude, 
and ability of every child. We have es- 
tablished certain sound principles that 
should govern the education of children. 
Let us now examine two national systems, 
opposite in character. Let us take the 
American system first. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


As I understand, the public system of 
education supported by practically all 
classes of society consists of strictly non- 
selective day schools. All boys go to a 
common elementary school till they 
reach the age of about twelve, and then 
all the boys go on to a comprehensive 
high school for the remainder of the 
compulsory period of schooling, which 
runs up to sixteen, or higher, in most 
states. A high proportion of the boys 
stop on at high school till seventeen or 
eighteen. There are a few private board- 
ing schools and I understand that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt went to one of these, 
Groton School, before going on to Har- 
vard in 1900. 

I understand that about 92 per cent of 
those attending secondary schools are in 
public high schools, something like 6 per 
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cent in church-connected schools, and 
less than 2 per cent of the others in inde- 
pendent priv: ate schools. Educational re- 
sponsibility is highly decentralized; the 
tradition of local responsibility is deeply 
rooted. 

In the face of this tremendous diversity 
in secondary schools it is difficult to say 
what is the ‘typical American scheme for 
educating adolescents. But, generally, I 
understand it to be as outlined by me. 
General opinion is firmly opposed even 
to a modest degree of selection. Any’ se- 
lection that is carried out is within the 
school. I understand that about zo per 
cent of boys go on to college at the age 
of eighteen. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


The present English system was estab- 
lished by the 1944 Education Act, itself 
the creation in part of earlier Education 
Acts. The underlying principle of the 
1944 Act is that every child shall receive 
an education in accordance with his or 
her age, aptitude, and ability. 


Public Schools (Independent) 
Shown in grey on the diagram 
(facing p. 192) 

These are the well-known Public 
Schools of England. They would be 
called “private schools” in the U.S.A.— 
and rightly so. These schools do not se- 
lect boys for admission by any high test 
either of ability or of leadership, apart 
from a few schools with specially high 
standards of scholarship, such as Win- 
chester. There is an examination test to 
ensure a minimum standard, but it is not 
very stiff. Apart from this examination 
test, boys go to these schools whose par- 
ents are both willing and able to pay for 
this form of education, which is very 
expensive, because the schools are mostly 
residential, i.e. they are boarding schools. 


These schools can pay their masters 
well and thus get a high standard of mas- 
ter; they also have sufficient masters to 
be able to have small classes, generally 
not more than fifteen to twenty in a 
class. The teaching is therefore likely to 
be very good. These schools have no dif- 
ficulty in filling all their vacancies. In- 
deed, many more parents would like to 
send their sons to these schools but can- 
not afford to do so. 

Before going to these independent 
Public Schools, most boys are sent to 
preparatory schools of the same type: 
boarding schools, and expensive. They 
enter preparatory schools at about eight, 
and go on to the Public Schools at about 
thirteen. Roughly 3 per cent of the boys 
in England go to the independent public 
boarding schools. 


Primary Schools (Schools aided 
by grants from the State) 


Shown in black on the diagram 


The big mass of boys, say 96 per cent, 
go to common Primary Schools at the 
age of five. There is no selection till they 
reach the age of eleven. At the age of 
eleven plus, a selection is made by intelli- 
gence tests and examinations, and boys are 
given the opportunity of going to sec- 
ondary schools of the kind which are 
appropriate to their abilities. The most 
intelligent go to Grammar Schools. Those 
with a marked technical bent go to a 
Secondary Technical School, or follow 
courses with a technical bias in Grammar 
Schools. The remainder, the less intelli- 
gent, go to a Secondary Modern School. 


Secondary Schools: Grammar 
and Technical (Schools aided 
by grants from the State) 
Shown in black on the diagram 


In the country as a whole, about 25 per 
cent of boys aged eleven plus go on to 
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secondary schools which are intended to 
deal with the more gifted type of pupil, 
i.e. mainly Grammar Schools, with few 
secondary Technical Schools. In some 
large towns there are grant- -aided Gram- 
mar Schools which enjoy such a high 
standing that they can select the ablest 
pupils from quite a wide area. Most of 
these are direct-grant schools, coming 
directly under the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and not under local authorities. They 
produce excellent results. One of the best 
of these is Manchester Grammar School. 

The courses in these schools give the 
opportunity to a boy to remain there till 
he is cighteeen. But the compulsory age 
for schooling is at present fifteen, intend- 
ing to rise later to sixteen, and in fact, 
many boys leave at about the age of six- 
teen and go off into industry. For all 
practical purposes, all the ‘secondary 
Grammar Schools and Technical Schools 
can be taken as day schools. 


Secondary Modern Schools (Schools 
aided by grants from the State) 


Shown in black on the diagram 


These are day schools for the boys of 
lesser intelligence. These boys normally 
leave at the school-leaving age of fifteen. 
These unselected boys nurnber about 75 
per cent of the boys aged eleven plus, i.e. 
the ones who failed to pass the test for the 
Grammar or Technical Schools. They 
have a further chance of being selected 
for a Grammar School when they reach 
the age of twelve plus, or in some areas, 
again later; this is important in the case of 
those boys who do not show their true 
form at the age of eleven, ic. the late 
developers. Some boys develop later still, 
and though they leave school at fifteen, 
make such progress by evening classes, 
etc., that they are able later on to take 
full-time courses at technical colleges, 
etc., and can thus qualify for some pro- 


fessional status or even get to the Uni- 
versity. 


The percentage at school 


Taking the Grammar and Technical 
Schools together, and including the in- 
dependent Public Schools, about 8 per 
cent of the whole boy population aged 
seventeen is at school at that age. 


The Universities 


For those boys who stop on at school 
till seventeen or eighteen, there are 


plenty of opportunities for going on to 
the Universities or to professional train- 
ing of some kind. About 6 per cent of 
all boys go to Universities, and today 
over two-thirds of all students admitted 
to Universities get some measure of finan- 
cial help from public funds. 


ANALYSIS OF THE 
SYSTEMS 


TWO 


We must now pass on and analyse 
these two very different systems and see 
if we can learn useful lessons which will 
guide us to the ideal solution. In my 
view there are grave defects in both 
systems. 


THE AMERICAN SYSTEM 


This system fails to solve satisfactorily 
the principle of selection which I believe 
to be vitally necessary. There is a failure 
to be sufficiently concerned with the in- 
tellectually able and gifted boy. The sys- 
tem seems to lump all the boys into one 
common or comprehensive school in the 
hopes that the leaders will emerge from 
the ruck. Does this system work well in 
practice? ; 

Given such a system as an ustablished 
and unalterable fact, then public high 
school principals and masters should be 
active and effective in identifying the 
highly intelligent and gifted boy when 
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he is young, and be actively concerned 
with preparing him for higher education. 
In fact, in justice to such a boy, he must 
be given that opportunity which his tal- 
ents entitle him to. Is he given that op- 
portunity? Or is he made to keep to the 
pace of the slowest horse? It might be 
said that the most gifted boys get the 
education that they need in the end, even 
if it is only in the third and fourth year 
at the University. I have heard it said 
that the standards reached by the abler 
students when they leave high school and 
go to a University is one year or more 
behind boys who have had an English 
education. 

My general comment on the Ameri- 
can system is that you would be advised 
to accept the principle of selection so as 
to concentrate effort on the most gifted 
boys a little earlier than is now the case. 
How this could be adapted to your cir- 
cumstances and traditions is not for me 
to say. But I am delighted to know that 
there are many American citizens who 
agree with me. I read with interest a let- 
ter in the New York Times of 13th 
April 1954 (International Edition), 
which the writer said: “The obstacle to 
the obvious solution of selection and 
segregation based on native intelligence 
and not on race, color, creed, wealth or 
social class is the mistaken idea that it 
would be undemocratic.” 

When your problem is considered 
carefully, it seems to me that in the 
U.S.A. you have had in the past prob- 
lems of ‘citizenship which a smaller, and 
possibly older, nation does not have. 
You had immigrants from European 
countries with non-American back- 
grounds, and you had first of all to im- 
bue the boys with the best qualities of 
American citizenship; you had to im- 
plant i in them the natural loyalty and in- 
stincts of Americans. All that took time 


and distracted from the ordinary teach- 
ing of the school. Is this still the reason 
why you keep all the boys together and 
do not select or weed out? If so, then it 
is easy to understand why the American 
boy is behind the English boy in general 
development when he leaves high school 
and goes to the University. I would ven- 
ture to suggest that the need is “dated” 
Has not large-scale immigration now 
ceased? Originally the difficulty was to 
make the immigrant’s children into citi- 
zens at all; now it is to make them really 
good citizens. It might be worth consid- 
ering whether the new purpose is well 
served by the old treatment. I would be 
interested to know if my reasoning has 
any validity. 


THE ENGLISH SYSTEM 


The English system is sound in prin- 
ciple as regards selection, but fails on a 
number of counts which are nearly all 
due to financial stringency. The practice 
of selection at the age of eleven plus has 
grave dangers. It can be successful only if 
the teachers are really good, the buildings 
adequate, and the classes not too large. 
In many primary schools in the U.K. 
these conditions are not fulfilled; in such 
cases the selection procedure is suspect. 
If you go in for selection it is vital to 
ensure that there is justice for all, and 
that “luck” does not play too big a part. 

There is a great need to improve the 
education of those who are not selected. 
This is very important as. a matter of 
justice, and also as a background for the 
acceptance of the principle of selecting 
the best for special attention. There is a 
need to stop, or at any rate to reduce, 
the large flow of boys who leave the sec- 
ondary schools at the age of fifteen and 
onwards. A great deal of ability is wasted 
through this early leaving. There is need 
to improve and extend Grammar Schools 
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of the highly selective type, such as Man- 
chester Grammar School, and to provide 
opportunities for exceptionally gifted 
boys in country districts who cannot get 
the full education they need in small 
country Grammar Schools. This would 
entail more provision for boarders, and 
should be done. 

There is a need to have better teach- 
ers and smaller classes in Primary and 
Modern Schools. The working condi- 
tions of children and teachers in many 
Primary Schools in the U.K. are not 
good, and classes over forty in number 
are not unknown. There can be little 
useful teaching under such conditions. 
The salaries of the teachers are not suf- 
ficient to attract the best type of master 
or mistress. Better staffing all round is 
needed, and a little money made available 
for a variety of extras would give all the 
schools—Grammar, Technical, and Mod- 
ern—greater opportunities in the way of 
out-of-school activities of one kind or 
another. 

My general comment on the English 
system is that it is sound in principle but 
it fails to produce the best results be- 
cause of lack of money. The classes are 
too big, the salaries of the teachers are 
too low, much of the accommodation is 
inadequate, the selection procedure needs 
overhauling. 

The reform which should be tackled at 
once is to bring down the size of classes. 
The promise of the 1944 Act will not be 
realised until the swollen numbers in the 
classes of primary and secondary schools 
are reduced. 


CO-OPERATION BETWEEN 
MASTERS AND PARENTS 


I said in the first lecture. that there 
must be co-operation between the school- 
master and the parent. I regard this as 
immensely important. These are days of 


governmental planning and it is wrong 
that the parents’ responsibility for the 
education of their children should be 
taken away by the state. If the school- 
master considers that too much radio 
and television are distracting the more 
gifted children from reading, which is 
of course far more valuable to them, he 

must tell the parents so quite frankly. 
And the parents must take the necessary 
action to put it right. In fact, the school- 
master has got to make a real effort to 
reach the homes of his pupils; collabora- 
tion between school and home should be 
really close. 

I believe great value will be found in 
frank and informal talks by headmasters 
to bodies of parents. Problems should be 
discussed, such as the place of television 
in the home, the kind of newspapers or 
books that a child should or should not 
be allowed to read, and many other sub- 
jects of the same type which affect the 
mental make-up of the child. If the 
school is attempting to put forward one 
set of values and the home is practising 
another, then a conflict may be set up in 
the mind of the child. It is the duty of 
the school to present with courage and 
conviction the values for which it stands, 
and to be prepared to discuss these values 
with the parents. 

But more important than these talks 
are the personal interviews between the 
father and mother and the headmaster or 
one of his colleagues. Probably no part 
of the work of a schoolmaster is more 
important than such talks. They may 
range from some straightforward matter 
of the choice of a career to a discussion 
of the reasons behind some serious prob- 
lem of truancy or juvenile crime. 

The great majority of parents today 
are genuinely concerned for the welfare 
of their children. For them the school 
should spare no effort in providing all 
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the help and guidance that it can. Such 
guidance is particularly important at a 
time when educational opportunity has 
so immensely increased, as of recent 
times. The parents of many boys now 
receiving a secondary education and per- 
haps going on to a University may have 
never had these advantages. It may often 
be necessary to smooth some of the 
strains set up in a family by the develop- 
ment in a gifted child of unfamiliar tastes 
and ambitions. The schoolmaster must be 
prepared to help in these matters. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF PARENTS 
AND BOYS 


When all is said and done, a good sys- 
tem of education will avail little unless 
parents and boys will realise their own 
personal responsibilities and make their 
own essential contribution. There should 
be at every school help and encourage- 
ment for all, but two things are essential: 

. That parents demand something 
walnadins from their boys. 

2. That the boys put first things first, 
and during term time the first thing is 
school and the work that is done there. 

If the boy does not make progress and 
takes the easy way out by suggesting 
that the fault is not his, the parents will 
not be far wrong to quote the following 
from Shakespeare: 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 


THE BOY HIMSELF 


If all these opportunities are created 
for a boy, he must have the urge to seize 
them with both hands. He must have am- 
bition and want to climb the ladder. This 
will mean harder work. Are there in the 
modern world today more opportunities 
than there are people anxious to take 
them? I believe so. Too many are con- 
tent just to “chug along”. Promotion 


brings more power; where the power is, 
there is the responsibility. All this entails 
taking the hard road; too many prefer 
the easy road. But there is no easy road 
to success. A boy must realise that what 
he gets in life will vary directly with 
what he gives; if he wants something out 
of life he has got to put something into 
it. As he climbs the ladder he will find he 
gets privileges; but he also takes on added 
responsibilities and these must not be 
shirked. Boys must be taught to be ad- 
venturous and to seek happiness through 
achievement. Peace, welfare, social se- 
curity, high living standards—all are 
good in themselves. But they cannot be 
achieved without exertion and struggle 
on the part of every citizen of a nation. 
And the sooner the boys understand 
these things the better. 

A boy has got to acquire the capacity 
to concentrate; it is the exercise of this 
capacity that makes a human being both 
a free and disciplined creature. I believe 
that the business of teaching the art and 
habit of individual concentration is of 
immense importance. Boys must not be 
allowed to be listless about their work or 
about their games; they must be trained 
to concentrate and to seek for themselves 
the happiness and self-mastery which 
concentration induces. One wants to see 
an alert enthusiasm in the eyes of a boy, 
marking an all-absorbing interest in some 
chosen task. And if he can learn to con- 
centrate on essentials, and on those de- 
tails and only those details which are 
necessary to his chosen work, then in- 
deed he will be well on the way to a 
bright future. 

To the power of concentration I 
would add the importance of simplicity: 
simplicity in habits, in the mental and 
moral approach to problems, and in fact 
in life generally. The eternal verities do 
not change. Purity and simplicity of life 
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in a boy will produce a trustworthy and 
chivalrous man, who will always have 
the respect and confidence of others. 
What says the Psalmist in this respect? 


Keep innocency and take heed to the 
thing that is right, for that shall bring a 
man peace at the last.—Ps. 37, v. 38. 


Finally as regards the boy himself, I 
would say there can be no real educa- 
tion without personal effort. But it is 
doubtful if a boy can go far—or, more 
important, find profit to himself—in any 
subject if his interest has not been aroused 
in the subject for its own sake. This is 
where really good teachers come in. But 
the right attitude to learning must also 
be inculcated in the home; this is equally 
important to the training the home must 
provide in the good life. A great danger 
to boys today is that facile distractions 
may prevent the full development of the 
natural joy of learning. 


A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE 
PROBLEM 

It is my misfortune that I do not know 
very much about the American system 
of education. Most of what I shall now 
say, therefore, has reference to the Eng- 
lish system. The work of the teachers 
should be helped in every way that lies 
in our power. They, w ith the fathers and 
mothers, are the guardians of society 
against a danger far greater than that of 
any foreign power: the danger from 
within. That danger is the evil that is 
latent in our unguided wills and natures. 
The neglected or untrained child of to- 
day will be the monster of tomorrow. 

The teachers of today suffer from 
many handicaps. Classes are too big; 
moral standards are becoming lowered. 
Materialism is on the increase; spiritual 
values are pushed into the background. 
In the U.K. the salaries of the staffs of 


the state schools are too low. The salaries 
may be well suited to mediocrity; but 
the salary structure has little in it to at- 
tract the man or woman of talent. The 
starting salaries may be suitable; but 
bigger rewards are ‘needed at the top, 
and the final salaries need an increase. 
The salaries of headmasters should be 
raised very considerably; they have tre- 
mendous responsibilities and should be 
paid accordingly. 

The problem of good teachers would 
appear to affect the U.S.A. very greatly. 
You have an increasing birth rate and a 
rising population. I am told that if your 
birth rate continues at the present rate, 
by 1980 you will have a population of 
250 million people. Where are the teach- 
ers coming from? I am convinced that 
the schoolteacher should be paid a good 
salary, comparable to other skilled walks 
of civil life. Only in this way will a na- 
tion of your size get the numbers of good 
teachers it will need and must have. 

I consider that very great freedom 
should be given to principals and head- 
masters as to the running of their indi- 
vidual schools. They must be carefully 
selected and well paid. If the schools are 
to play a happy role in a vigorous and 
healthy community, they must not have 
tight ‘links with Government depart- 
ments or civil servants. Efficiency is what 
matters. And efficiency is people—the 
people on the job—in this case the mas- 
ters. It is their calibre and their attitude 
to their work that counts. If they are 
well chosen, inspired by a righteous pur- 
pose, paid well, given the right condi- 
tions in which to work, and are trusted 
—then they will do all that is required of 
them. We do not want the harness of 
Government departments to be strapped 
on to our schools. The job of a Govern- 
ment is to see to the minimum: the maxi- 
mum we must provide ourselves. 
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Then there is the question of corporal 
punishment in state schools. In England 
it is not allowed, and I have never under- 
stood the reason. Juvenile crime is on the 
increase in the U.K. A boy cannot be 
expected to imagine intellectually the 
misery and pain he has the power ‘of in- 
flicting on others; he has no experience, 
no imaginative capacity, to enable him to 
do so. I cannot understand why the use 
of this “sense” is forbidden by English 
law and modern social ideology to those 
who have to educate boys. A good beat- 
ing with a cane can have a remarkable 
sense of awakening on the mind and con- 
science of a bad boy. Not to administer 
such chastisement in bad cases is in effect 
a kind of cruel neglect—cruel to the 
child and cruel to society. 

To expect teachers to discipline youth 
without this saving power is putting a 
tremendous handicap on the teacher. The 
greatest tragedy that can happen to a 
conscientious teacher who loves his pu- 
pils is to send a hooligan or criminal into 
the world. If the teacher was allowed to 
do his work properly, and was trusted 
not to abuse his responsibility, there 
would be many fewer hooligans and 
criminals. 

And now we come to the problem of 
selection. I have referred to it many 
times in these two talks, and I make no 
apology for doing so again. It is one of 
the fundamentals in any educational sys- 
tem. It is my view that selection and spe- 
cialist education is the surest way to en- 
sure that democracy will produce a well- 
educated elite. The bigger and more 
mixed the school, the more difficult it is 
to give the best to the best. Without se- 
lection for separate schooling, the less 
gifted boy may benefit by being mixed 
with a proportion of abler and more 
civilised boys; but the effect on the abler 
boys can only be to pull them down, to a 


greater or less degree, to an average level 
below the best of which they are capable. 
If we want leaders of ability, we must 
build up and not pull down. 

The right principle in a grammar or 
high school should be to separate clever 
boys on classical and science sides into 
small fast-moving groups. This policy 
should be recognised as the lesser of two 
evils, and the fact must be faced that 
other forms lose by having few leaders 
in them. But there is no justification for 
sacrificing the clever minority to the 
duller majority. In England the popular 
cry after the war was “equality of op- 
portunity” in education. A certain school 
of thought has tended to extend the be- 
lief that “Jack is as good as his master”, 
in a belief that all children, if given equal 
opportunity, would prove to be equal 
to each other. This school of thought 
would therefore abolish the Grammar 
Schools and put all children into mon- 
ster “comprehensive schools”, dividing 
all education so equally that nobody gets 
enough. 

Never was there a greater mistake. 
The scientific and proved facts are all 
against this theory of potential equality. 
The facts are as follows: 

(a) Children may possibly be born 
more equal to each other than not, but 
the influence of environment long before 
they go to school tends to make them 
unequal. A boy who comes from a cler- 
gyman’s home, which 15 cultured and 
scholarly, starts life with an enormous 
advantage over a boy who comes, say, 
from a home in the slums of London or 
New York. 

(b) The whole weight of the most 
scientifically designed 1.Q. tests in Eng- 
land proves that, of the child population 
of England, not more than 15 per cent 
are capable of an academic type of edu- 
cation, that the next 10 per cent are ca- 
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pable of making a good showing at a 
technico-academic type of education in 
Technical Colleges, and that the remain- 
ing 75 per cent are capable of neither. 
Of course these are rough and ready di- 
visions; there are undoubtedly cases of 
misfits and some good talent may not be 
spotted. But “hard cases make bad law”, 
and the law is true enough. 

It seems obvious that the correct pol- 
icy is to segregate the 15 per cent acade- 
mic and the 10 per cent technical from 
the majority of 75 per cent, who are 
neither. But this is “undemocratic” and is 
repugnant to certain schools of thought. 
Highly qualified headmasters have told 
me that in their opinion very serious 
blows have been struck at the Grammar 
Schools in England since the 1944 Edu- 
cation Act was passed. In the search for 
equality and “parity of esteem” the sal- 
aries of school teachers in primary and 
secondary schools were equalised. There 
are special allowances for a University 
degree and so on, but these do little to 
help the experienced teacher. Before 
the Act a highly qualified teacher in a 
Grammar School earned considerably 
more than a man working in an Elemen- 
tary School. 

Today able graduates are going less 
and less into Grammar Schools and there 
is a serious lack of scientific and mathe- 
matical teachers. Most of the city Gram- 
mar Schools in England attract the cream 
of children in the areas they serve; they 
should equally be in a position to attract 
the cream of the teaching staff, but will 
never do so under the present salary 
scales. In many Grammar Schools classes 
are allowed to remain too big; it is in 
these schools that it is most important 
the classes should be small. 

In my opinion, if we are to get the 
leadership we require in all walks of life, 
we can only hope to get it from the 


Grammar and High Schools. We should 
therefore put their needs first and en- 
sure that they, at least, are given the best 
men, the best buildings, the best equip- 
ment, and the smallest classes. It will be 
realised that such a view is anathema to 
large sections of public opinion. Yet this 
unpopular view merely recognises un- 
assailable facts: that good material is lim- 
ited. Just as the army picks out potential 
officers early on, and segregates them, so 
the nation should pick out its leaders 
early and segregate them. Such a plan 
is only what the philosopher Plato urged 
in his ideal republic 2400 years ago; his 
rulers, what he called his Philosopher 
Kings, were to be picked eugenically and 
intellectually in the earliest years, and 
be segregated and carefully trained from 
childhood by the best men in the best 
conditions. 

In the U.K. the independent schools, 
called Public Schools, have great advan- 
tages. Their material comes from poten- 
tially the most intelligent and cultured 
section of the population, with excep- 
tions of course. The boys have been seg- 
regated in special Preparatory Schools 
since the age of eight, with very small 
classes and good teachers. They have the 
colossal advantage of long and noble 
traditions, small classes, better paid and 
better qualified teachers than any state 
school, and a parental clientele who do 
not rush to the police court if their 
erring offspring are caned or beaten for 
bad behaviour. 

The tragedy of the post-war era has 
been that the 1944 Education Act in 
England drove a deep wedge between 
the independent or Public Schools and 
the state Grammar Schools. By the 
time the Second World War started in 
1939 the division between the Public 
Schools and the best city Grammar 
Schools was rapidly narrowing, and a 
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parent might well have begun to hesi- 
tate between the two types of school. 
But all this, in the mad search for equal- 
ity, has been changed. Today, parents go 
to absurd sacrifices to pay the inflated 
fees charged by the Public Schools; and 
their instinct today is right. The Public 
Schools are not now any better than 
they were in 1939. The sad truth is that, 
with a very few notable exceptions, the 
state Grammar Schools are worse. 

One of the arguments which is some- 
times used in favour of abolishing Gram- 
mar Schools in England and creating 
Comprehensive Schools for all children 
is that this is the American system. But I 
have heard it said that the parallel is 
far from sound. Certainly some of my 
American friends tell me that your state 
system is not producing sufficient lead- 
ership and that it brings reasonable gen- 
eral average but not sufficient brilliance. 
Headmasters in England tell me that the 
boys who come to them from American 
schools at the age of about twelve or 
thirteen do very well and fit easily into 
the English system. But they say that an 
American or Canadian boy of fifteen or 
sixteen is far below the academic stand- 
ard of the English boy of a similar school. 
Against this, they at once admit that by 
the time the American boy has been four 
years at College or University, he has 
caught up. 

And so I come back to my belief that 
any nation, if it wants to produce lead- 
ers, must select and separately educate in 
some way or another. The people who 
suffer if everybody goes through the 
same mill are the people who could move 
faster but are held back by the general 
average. This seems to me a very heavy 
price to pay for the so-called “age of the 
common man”. My view is that we 
should cease to talk so much about the 
age of the common man. What we badly 


need today is an age of “exceptional 
men”, because the problems are excep- 
tional. And I suggest that we will only 
get it by educating and handling our 
boys in the way I have outlined. 


THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
WHOLE MATTER 


Whatever system of education is 
adopted by a nation, I put forward the 
following general principles for your con- 
sideration: 

(1) It must be the best possible sys- 
tem. If a nation is well educated, every- 
thing else will follow naturally, e.g. the 
balance of payments, and all those things 
that nations get so worried about. If a 
nation brings up properly the boys who 
later will have to do the job, the job will 
be properly done. 

(2) Many things are important in a 
school, such as buildings, playing fields, 
and so on. But nothing is so important as 
the right type of teacher. It is hard, in 
my opinion, to overpay secondary school 
teachers or indeed teachers of any kind; 
generally, they are underpaid. An under- 
paid teacher usually means a narrow 
teacher, fatally restricted in his contacts 
and life; it is hard for such a man to com- 
municate to his pupils what he has not 
himself got. The masters in our schools 
must be first class and must be paid ac- 
cordingly. If we believe that our educa- 
tional system should aim at producing 
leaders, we must attract the right type of 
man and woman to teach the youth of 
the nation; we will not get them unless 
we pay them good salaries. 

(3) Once you have a good educa- 
tional system and good teachers, it is my 
view that there should be a proper or- 
ganization for religious instruction in the 
school, worked out in co-operation with 
the churches. In this respect we cannot 
do better than note St. Matthew: 
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Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.—6: 33 


The emphasis is, of course, on the word 
“first”. 

(4) The ideal of selection for the edu- 
cation of an elite has no hope of general 
acceptance unless educational justice is 
done for the masses: and not only done, 
but shown to be done. Residential educa- 
tion, i.e. boarding schools, can be of 
great value for certain types of boys. 
The social stresses that affect many mod- 
ern urban homes go to emphasise the 
virtues of a good boarding school. Many 
boys are better away from their mother’s 
apron-strings from the age of fourteen 
and onwards. 

(5) Any system of education must en- 
sure that full value is secured from it— 
not only as regards the public expendi- 
ture of money but also, and probably 
more important, in the best interest of 
the boy himself. At present, too many 
of the less gifted continue too long. This 
needs investigation. The conditions of 
your nation and my nation, indeed the 
condition of the whole world, twenty, 
thirty, forty years ahead, will depend 
primarily on how we educate and bring 
up the children of today. They are the 
men and women of tomorrow; they are 
the fathers and mothers of the next gen- 
eration of our peoples. Not only must 
their bodies be nourished and cared for 
with food and exercise, and be protected 
from disease. Their minds must also be 
nourished and developed, and be pro- 
tected from things that are immoral, 
anti-Christian, and evil. 

(6) In general, schools must provide 
the right kind of education which will 
enable leaders, when they leave school, 
to approach the problems of the world 
from the right point of view. You may 
say that this is a training of intelligence 


and brains; but it is something rather 
more than that. Fifty or a hundred years 
ago, a boy was trained almost entirely on 
the discipline of classics and mathematics, 
with slight beginnings of modern lan- 
guages and science. But too few schools 
made any attempt to teach modern his- 
tory, or to introduce boys to the world 
in which they have to take their place. 
I am sure, therefore, that part of the duty 
of a school is to train boys to understand 
the general context of the world in which 
leadership is to be exercised. 

Let me give you an example. The 
continent of Africa is in a troubled state. 
One kind of leadership is to take troops 
to Africa and fight and suppress the Mau 
Mau organization. But there is another 
and quite different kind of leadership, 
and the only really creative one, which 
goes out and sees what is in the African 
mind and civilisation, such as it is, and 
which understands the longings of the 
Africans to be in the end their own mas- 
ters—leadership which will keep them 
from running before they can walk, and 
at the same time will encourage them 
and help them to fit themselves for the 
goal they want to reach. 

Therefore, any school has a great and 
necessary task to see that its boys who, 
by virtue of their character, or their 
brains, or their natural leadership, will 
inevitably exercise strong influence in 
the future—that these boys will under- 
stand the complex problem of human 
relations, and will know where these 
problems are presenting themselves in 
the world and how they are to be met 
and solved. 

(7) Finally, we want to train our boys 
to achieve success in scholarship and in 
manly outdoor sports. But in addition, 
we want to develop in them qualities of 
integrity, moral courage, enthusiasm, de- 
votion to duty, sympathy for and pro- 
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tection of the weak, kindliness, unselfish- 
ness, and good fellowship. We want to 
send out into the world boys who will 
be of real value to the nation in the diffi- 
cult days that lie ahead. All these quali- 
ties are not the final prize to be obtained 
at school or college. They are the oppor- 
tunity of future achievement. The ulti- 
mate test will be the standing and influ- 
ence of a boy twenty or thirty years 
ahead. We must produce ‘ ‘stayers” who 
will last the course, and not just “sprint- 
ers” who will fall out of the race. In fact, 
the education and character training that 
we must give our boys, is, by itself, not 
the most important matter. What is the 
vital point is what they do with that edu- 
cation: what use they make of it in the 
years ahead. And a definite part of that 
education and training must be to incul- 
cate the qualities that are an inseparable 
element of good leadership; this must be 
developed by good example on the part 
of the very best masters who can be pro- 
vided. There must then be a desire on 
the part of the boy to emulate that ex- 
ample. To illustrate my meaning I would 
quote you some words by John Drink- 
water in his play “Abraham Lincoln”: 


When the high heart we magnify, 
And the sure vision celebrate, 

And worship greatness passing by, 
Ourselves are great. 


(Last lines of Scene Ill) 


ONE LAST THOUGHT 


I would like to make one last point be- 
fore I conclude. Your nation is now the 
leading world power and as such has got 
to exercise convincing powers of politi- 
cal, economic, and military leadership in 
the free world. You have not always been 
in this position. For many years the Brit- 
ish supplied world leadership and they 
have been dealing with great world prob- 


lems for centuries. Your nation has only 
the experience of decades. 

If the U.S.A. is to be successful in the 
tremendous task which now devolves 
upon it, you must surely train your 
young men for the job. You must pro- 
duce an elite who have the wisdom, the 
vision, and the knowledge to grapple 
successfully with world problems. Your 
young men must be trained to look out- 
wards, at the world—and not only in- 
wards on the United States. 

I do not believe you will be successful 
in this task, and fulfil the destiny which 
is yours, unless you select those with the 
best brains and give them the education 
necessary for the purpose. It is no longer 
a question of any particular method being 
“undemocratic”. It has become a ques- 
tion of saving Western culture and civi- 
lisation from the onward march of ag 
gressive Communism. And your nation 
must give the lead, with wisdom and 
with a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems and feelings of other nations. 
In fact, I give it as my opinion that un- 
less the Western nations act in this way, 
and educate leaders who are trained to 
handle world problems, democracy will 
fail. And as regards United States leader- 
ship, you must understand that history 
will measure your success not so much 
by the quantity of your dollars as by the 
quality of your leadership. 


CONCLUSION 


This brings me to the end of my talks 
to you on the subject of education. It has 
been a real pleasure to be allowed to talk 
to such a distinguished gathering. I sug- 
gest to you that when all things are said 
and done, one great fact, the greatest 
fact, remains supreme and unassailable. 
It is this. There are in this world things 
that are true and things that are false; 
there are ways that are right and ways 
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that are wrong; there are men good, and 
men bad. And on one side or the other 
we must take our stand; one, or the 
other, we must serve. 

I am a soldier and I would like to re- 
mind you that a great commander once 
dismissed his troops after a long cam- 
paign with these words: 


Choose you this day whom ye will serve; 
as for me and my house, we will serve the 
Lord.—Josh. 24:15 
Those are great words, by Joshua. 

Should they not be impressed on every 
boy during the vital formative years? 
And are not these words the foundation 
of the whole matter? 

















Public Education and Spiritual Values’ 
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SHALL discuss briefly the subject of 
I public education and spiritual values, 
which I believe to be one of paramount 
importance, especially in these exciting 
and sometimes bewildering times. 

When I taught at Columbia Law 
School, I found the most effective ap- 
proach to any subject was the indirect 
approach, what I used to call going at 
the subject on the bias. As you teachers 
already know only too well, the minds 
of the students must be stimulated and 
prepared and the process of instruction 
or persuasion veiled from view. And so 
I shall follow my favorite method today 
and sketch three experiences of mine as 
a background for the expression of some 
personal views which I hope you may 
find interesting. 

After the trial of the Communist lead- 
ers, | was harassed on every side by re- 
quests to do a great variety of things 
which were supposed to be helpful to the 
community, and which I really wanted 
to do. Perhaps I overdid it a bit, as I 
rather wore myself down in the process. 
In any event, a friend of mine who was a 
minister sent me three enormous volumes 
of a definitive work entitled Church and 


*An address given at the Commencement 
Exercises, Rhode Island College of Education, 
June 19, 1954. Judge Medina is well known as 
the presiding judge at the 1949 Communist trial 
in New York City. A trustee of Teachers Col- 
lege, he is the author of numerous books on 
legal practice. 


State in the United States by Anson 
Phelps Stokes, generally known as Canon 
Stokes, with a request that I write a book 
review for some religious magazine. I 
never should have agreed to do this; but 
I did. Well, it turned out to be one of 
the really significant experiences of my 
life. It was a marvelous book; and thus 
I came to understand, as otherwise I 
should never have been able to under- 
stand, the background to that portion of 
the First Amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States which deals with the 
separation of church and state and free- 
dom of conscience in matters affecting 
religion. The part of this massive work 
which especially impressed me was the 
contributions that had been made in the 
Colonial period and the years immedi- 
ately after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, by men of every religious faith, to 
this feature of our civilization and cul- 
ture, which is not only one of our most 
precious heritages but also a completely 
unique development in world history. 
The Catholics did their bit to help, so 
did the Baptists and the Methodists and 
the Episcopalians and the Congregation- 
alists, to say nothing of those of the 
Jewish faith. What impressed me more 
than anything else was the progress to- 
ward the goal of freedom—not freedom 
for some at the expense of others, but 
freedom for all, despite the stresses and 
strains, and the conflicts and controver- 
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sies which, due in part to “the wild pro- 
fusion of religious groups in this coun- 
try,” have sorely tried the statesmanship 
of those called upon to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Thus it was that my education pro- 
ceeded and I came to see the vision of 
public education wholly divorced from 
matters of sectarian religious principle. In 
the public schools all are trained alike to 
be useful citizens of our great country. 
Any support of any or of all religions by 
public taxes or any religious teachings of 
a sectarian character in the public schools 
would be bound to cause trouble and re- 
sult more or less in disunity. 

Now for experience number two. For- 
tunately for me, the circumstances of my 
home life and my religious training were 
such that from the earliest times that I 
can remember I had a complete and un- 
questioning faith in the religious prin- 
ciples that form the basis of the doctrines 
of the Episcopal Church. When after 
months of turmoil and disorder there 
came a time in the month of August of 
1949, during that long trial of the Com- 
munist leaders, when I was physically 
and mentally exhausted and had to leave 
the bench one afternoon to lie down, it 
seemed to me that I should never be able 
to return. And as I lay there in that little 
room behind the court room, I prayed as 
I think I have never prayed before or 
since. After a time my strength was re- 
newed and I went back to the bench and 
finished up the court session that after- 
noon and continued on to the end. 

As a citizen of our great land, I see no 
inconsistency whatever between a firm 
and steadfast religious faith on the one 
hand and the notion that sectarian re- 
ligion has no place in the public schools. 
To me these two ideas are not only rec- 
oncilable, they are practically elementary. 

The third experience occurred when I 


was out in San Francisco making a little 
speech before the Press Club. After I had 
finished, there was a question period. One 
of the men said, “Judge, how do you de- 
fine loyalty?” “Well,” I replied, “T have 
not thought about loyalty in terms of a 
definition, but I can tell you how you 
get that way. The formula of good will, 
tolerance, and the Golden Rule will do 
the trick. Live according to this little 
formula and it follows as night the day 
that you will be loyal to your friends, 
loyal to your school and your college, 
loyal to your family, loyal to your 
church and k »yal to your country.’ 

If I understand people as I think I do, 
you are probably at this very moment 
starting to think about spiritual values. 
And that is what happened to me. My 
mind got working on the subject as the 
result of these experiences I have related 
and a number of others, and often and 
often I said to myself, “What are spiritual 
values, anyway?” 

We Americans have the reputation of 
being very materialistic. Businessmen vig- 
orously compete to get ahead of one an- 
other, and we all try to provide our fam- 
ilies with comfortable places to live and 
with automobiles and radios and tele- 
vision sets and goodness knows what else. 
But happiness and contentment clearly 
do not necessarily follow material posses- 
sions. We all know that. Human values, 
the intangibie things of the spirit, always 
tell the story in the long run. Our destiny 
as a nation will depend, in my humble 
judgment, not upon production and ac- 
cumulated wealth and bombs and arma- 
ment, but upon our abiding faith in 
spiritual values. It is upon these spiritual 
values that America, as we know it, was 
established. The Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Constitution of the 
United States bear ample testimony to 
this. 
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And I tell you that today the craving 
of our people for leadership i in matters of 
religion and in spiritual matters generally 
is one of the significant phenomena of 
our times. 

And so it must follow that if the public 
schools are to do their duty, it must be 
the solemn obligation of every teacher in 
every public school, above all else, to 
teach the boys and girls about these spirit- 
ual values, not only so that they may be- 
come good citizens of America, but also 
so that they may enrich their lives, de- 
velop their innate capacities, and exercise 
the right set forth in the Declaration of 
Independence to the pursuit of happiness. 

The problem with which I know prac- 
tically all of you have struggled i is, how 
shall we do this. Some time ago I read 
the report of the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Education 
Association of the United States and the 
American Association of School Admin- 
istrators entitled Moral and Spiritual 
Values in the Public Schools. It contains 
one of the most forthright and valuable 
discussions of the subject that I have ever 
seen. But I wish to take one paragraph as 
a background for the point I shall make 
this morning. That paragraph reads: 


A good school will extend full recogni- 
tion to the arts as means for expressing and 
evoking the inner life of the spirit. The 
school itself will be a place of beauty and 
refinement. The level of esthetic apprecia- 
tion will be lifted. The best heritage of the 
human spirit is music, poetry, and the arts 
will be open to all. Creative abilities will be 
sought out and fostered. In the teaching of 
science, mathematics, and social studies, op- 
portunities for spiritual enrichment will be 
created and used. 


I do not disagree with any of this; but 
it scarcely touches, although it is anal- 
ogous to, spiritual values as I understand 
them. 
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Since my talk at the Press Club in San 
Francisco, I have done a good deal of 
thinking on this subject, with the result 
that I have another little formula to give 
you today. Has it ever occurred to you 
that good will, justice, and freedom are 
all concepts of tremendous, dynamic 
spiritual force? Ponder on the subject for 
just a moment and I think you will real- 
ize that each of these three separate ideas 
cuts down to the quick. Each one reacts 
on the others. And, above all else, these 
are clear, unquestioned spiritual values 
which can readily be taught in the public 
schools by every teacher, every day, 
whether the subject of the particular 
course is history or English composition 
or science or mathematics or anything 
else. 

What a different world this would be 
if each of us continually manifested good 
will and tolerance toward the other. How 
easy it should be to “love thy neighbor 
as thyself”; and yet how seldom do any 
of us even approximate the attainment of 
that much-to-be-desired objective. How 
often we let little things done by other 
people disturb us; how often do we form 
dislikes and prejudices; how often do our 
young people act toward their com- 
panions with what is the very refinement 
of cruelty. 

We should understand the meaning of 
freedom. But how many of us do? Even 
those who know by heart the letter of 
our great charters of freedom reject in 
their hearts the spirit of the words they 
know. 

And, finally, there is that slogan we all 
know so well, “Equal justice for all.” 
Such was the substance of the oath I took 
when I became a judge. And the very 
cornerstone and foundation of every as- 
pect of American democracy is the spirit 
of pure, impartial, equal justice. But I do 
not speak so much of justice in the courts 
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or according to law: I speak of the spirit 
of justice in our hearts. 

Yes, there is no place for the teaching 
of sectarian religion in the public schools. 
But may the day never come when our 
public schools shall fail to recognize the 
part that religion plays in the life of man. 


And may those of you who will now de- 
vote your lives to teaching ever be mind- 
ful that the most precious principles you 
can instill into the souls of your pupils 
are those essential and perennial spiritual 
values, not the least of which are good 
will and freedom and justice. 
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N O serious student of the contempo- 


rary American educational scene 
can escape the realization that, in the gen- 
eral realm of moral-religious education 
and the contiguous area of church-state- 
school relations, we face crucial, funda- 
mental problems. It is needless and inap- 
propriate to detail the evidences of this 
fact here. Suffice it to note that insistent 
pleas for curricular reform in order to 
afford a greater educational role for reli- 
gion, and constant demands for increased 
public support of parochial schools have 
both become important political as well 
as pedagogical issues. It is well, there- 
fore, to examine our own history and 
traditions in an attempt to discover the 


* The author spent the year 1953-54 in the 
United Kingdom, under a Fulbright research 
grant, examining various aspects of church-state 
relations in England and Scotland as they gov- 
ern or affect the operation of schools. This 
series of three articles is in the nature of a report 
on the author's findings in England as they re- 
late to similar questions in the United States. 
The three articles deal successively with: (1) 
the historical background for the present ar- 
rangements; (2) church-state-school relations 
today, in policy and in practice; and (3) an 
evaluation of these policies and practices in 
terms of their significance for American educa- 
tion. The remaining articles will appear in sub- 
sequent issues. 

1 See, for example, R. F. Butts, The American 
Tradition in Religion and Education (Boston, 
Beacon Press), 1950, and J. M. O'Neill, Re- 
ligion and Education under the Constitution 
(New York, Harper, 1949). 


origins, basic meanings, and central im- 
plications of present educational policy 
in this field.’ It is also in order for us to 
inquire, in effect, How is it with other 
countries? How have they approached 
and handled similar problems? Much can 
be learned from foreign example; one is 
constrained to suggest that, as we at- 
tempt to devise school policy, far too lit- 
tle capital is made of the field of com- 
parative education. So it is with questions 
of church-state relations as they influ- 
ence the schools, and so it is more espe- 
cially with the question of church-state- 
school relations in England. 

There is, of course, danger in any 
study of comparative institutions—the 
danger that comparisons may be made 
too glibly or analogies interpreted too 
literally. The American student of Eng- 
lish ways must constantly remind him- 
self that, despite a common language and 
many common inheritances, our two cul- 
tures are not the same, hence the forms 
and routes taken by our institutions are 
at many points widely divergent. Exam- 
ples of this are legion, but it is well to 
note at the outset that the history of 
English education has been markedly dif- 
ferent from that of its American counter- 
part. Let us cite but one significant illus- 
tration: Secondary education in England, 
by both tradition and history, has been 
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guided primarily by a commitment to 
the provision of high- powered academic 
schooling for a very small minority; sec- 
ondary education in the United States 
has been equally vigorously governed by 
a commitment to the provision of some 
appropriate education for all youth.? 
Only in very recent years has each begun 
to recognize the elements of wisdom in 
the other’s approach. A study of English 
policy and practice in the field of church- 
state-school relations can be intelligible 
and useful only as the relevant unique 
cultural differences are recognized and 
understood. For us to say either that be- 
cause a procedure works in England we 
in the United States should adopt it, or 
that because a procedure is English it has 
no lessons for us, would be absurd. But 
our analysis must take account of the 
factors in English life which allow the 
procedure to work or which make its 
transfer to another cultural setting either 
wise or foolhardy. 

In addition, we must approach the 
problem of church-state-school relations 
fully aware that the English solution is 
an expression of a highly developed prag- 
matism. In numerous areas of English life 
commitments are central which to the 
foreign observer appear thoroughly con- 
tradictory and inconsistent. These, how- 
ever, are defended and upheld as sound 
on the basis that they have proved to be 
effective social mechanisms. The English 
educational enterprise is in many respects 
characterized by paradox, contradiction, 
illogic. As often as not the illogic is de- 
liberate. The Englishman seems to take 
pride in his ability to keep from pressing 
matters to their ‘ ‘logical” conclusion. Bit- 
ter experience, he feels, has taught him to 
avoid being placed in positions—however 


* For interesting and useful yp meagre, see 


James B. Conant, Education and Liberty (Cam- 
bridge, Harvard University Press, 1953). 


“logical”— from which there is no es- 
cape; for which there are no acceptable 
alternatives. It is equally evident that 
some institutional forms which appear 
to be basically inconsistent have proved 
so serviceable to the Englishman that, 
despite a certain superficial incompati- 
bility, they have been retained, even 
strengthened. Burke once wrote, “We 
[the English] balance inconveniences, we 
give and take, we remit some rights that 
we may enjoy others, and we choose 
rather to be happy citizens than subtle 
disputants. That is our model.” 

With particular reference to the 
church-state question, the late Bishop of 
Durham recently pointed out that “Some- 
thing must certainly be allowed for the 
English temperament, which seems to be 
naturally suspicious of logic and theory. 
So long as practical needs are adequately 
satisfied, the oddest arrangements may be 
tolerated. Moderation in Church and 
State is the distinctively English note, 
and it explains both the stability of Eng- 
lish institutions and the failures of for- 
eigners to understand them.”® It is clear 
that church-state-school questions have 
been resolved in large measure by the 
application of workable anomalies, and 
the acceptance of uncomfortable though 
perhaps inescapable compromises. 

One final word of introduction. It is 
perhaps too early for an appraisal such 
as this to be made. As we shall see, the 
present legal basis for church-state-school 
relations is hardly a decade old. Some 
may feel, with justice, that judgment 
should be postponed. One can grant the 
legitimacy in such a claim and yet hold 
that the traditions which govern the rela- 
tions of church, state, and school are old 
enough to permit some assessment. For, 
in its religious education provisions, the 

* Hensley Henson, The Church of England 
(Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1939), 


p- 64. 
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famous Education Act of 1944 merely 
wrote into law what was already univer- 
sal practice, based upon lengthy prece- 
dent. The same holds true for the pro- 
visions of that act dealing with public 
support of church schools. One feels that, 
premature or not, there is some value 
to be had from an examination and an 
evaluation of this sort of experience at 
any stage. It would surely be both i 
order and vastly worth while for aes 
quent assessments to be attempted. It is 
with full awareness that no doubt more 
conclusive judgments will be possible 
some years hence that this study was un- 
dertaken. 


I. The Mistorical Background 


THE RELIGIOUS TRADITION 
IN ENGLISH EDUCATION 


The history of either state support of 
church schools or religious instruction in 


state schools is a relatively short one, 
with actual beginnings in the nineteenth 


century. But tradition and convention 
stretching far back into the Middle Ages 
have been influential in shaping the Eng- 
lish approach to religion and education. 
It is impossible here to outline in any de- 
tail the course of this history, but some 
suggestion of its salient features is es- 
sential. 

Church concern for education is as old 
as Christianity itself, and we could go 
right back to Saxon times for yes 
of this relationship in England. As i 
other western European nations, the 
Church’s educational authority lay vir- 
tually unchallenged in England until the 
Protestant Reformation. Very little is 
heard of governmental interest in educa- 
tion throughout the medieval millenium. 
With the appearance of the Protestant 
reformers, the schoo! took on increased 


significance as an agency of ecclesiastical 
propaganda. Christian rulers, aligning 
themselves with one or the other major 
church group, recognized the important 
role of schools in promoting or support- 
ing their politico-religious efforts. Thus, 
it is not surprising to find that Queen 
Mary in 1553, in her vigorous attempt to 
reinstate England in the Roman Catholic 
way, ordered the Bishop of London to 
“examine all schoolmasters and teachers 
of children and, finding them suspect in 
any ways, to remove them and place 
Catholic men in their rooms.” Queen 
Elizabeth I, more broad-minded but no 
less devout, in 1559 laid down specific 
injunctions with regard to the conduct 
of education in her realm. Paying par- 
ticular attention to the religious role of 
schools, the Queen ruled that all teachers 
of children were responsible for leading 
students to Christianity, for inculcating 
Scripture, and for examining children on 
their religious knowledge. Such dictates 
were followed, in 1580, by instructions 
from the government to the Church of 
England to the effect that all schoolmas- 
ters were to be examined as to their faith 
and religious affiliations, non-conformists ~ 
to be replaced by sound Anglicans. 
With the Stuarts, the hold of the state 
church became more pronounced and 
patterns of church-state-school relation- 
ships which have been central ever since 
began to emerge. Both before and after 
the Civil War, England was the scene, on 
the one hand, of increasing efforts to 
stamp out non-conformity (that is, non- 
Anglicanism) and, on the other hand, of 
increasing efforts and progress toward 
the realization of genuine religious tolera- 
tion. The reign of James I was marked 
by measures designed to insure Church 
of England supremacy (“No man shall 
teach either in public school or private 
house, but such as shall be allowed by 
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the Bishop of the Diocese or Ordinary 
of the place. . . .”) and by the conse- 
quent division of the English community 
into “Anglicans versus the Rest. . . . The 
cleavage then established had permanent 
disruptive consequences in our national 
life, and was a prime cause of the de- 
nominational quarrels which have be- 
devilled our modern educational sys- 
tem.” * Such actions were followed, dur- 
ing the Restoration (1660's), by acts 
which required all schoolmasters to de- 
clare their adherence to the Anglican 
liturgy, forbade all Protestant dissenters 
from teaching, and, in Smith’s words, 
“handcuffed education more firmly than 
ever to odium theologicum.” 

In a nation with strong traditions of 
political and intellectual freedom, such 
efforts as these were bound to fail, albeit 
only after lengthy struggle. But one ma- 
jor result of the repressions of this period 
was the growth of the dissenting fac- 
tions. Early in the seventeenth century, 
the stand of Milton was foreshadowed 
by Baptist leaders who called for reli- 
gious toleration and recognition of free- 
dom of conscience. By the end of this 

‘century, the Protestant non-conformist 
sects had grown so numerous that tolera- 
tion was inevitable. The exit of James II 
in 1689 was accompanied by the Tolera- 
tion Act which, meager though it was in 
its original dispensations (“an Act to ex- 
empt their majesties’ Protestant subjects 
dissenting from the Church of England 
from the penalties of certain laws”), re- 
versed thé trend toward complete dis- 
franchisement and exclusion, opening the 
door to the subsequent achievement of 
full civil and religious rights for dis- 
senters. 

It is at least open to question whether 


4W. O. Lester Smith, Education in Great 
Britain (London, Oxford University Press, 
19§2), p. 29. 


toleration in England has developed in 
such a way as to imply equal status for 
religions as well as freedom of con- 
science. Any definition of religious lib- 
erty for Englishmen seems to place the 
accent on a horror of interfering with in- 
dividual religious expression, rather than 
upon energetic insistence that a legal 
equality of status for all sects must be 
observed and enforced. Inevitably the 
fact of a state church—an establishment 
—has meant a privileged position for that 
church. This has had results which are of 
some consequence to our concerns here. 
The status of Anglicanism has naturally 
been of a different and more favored sort 
than that of other churches. Religious 
history in England since the seventeenth 
century has been characterized by the 
development of a tradition of unequal 
prestige for the various denominations. 
While admittedly an exaggeration when 
applied to the current scene, the follow- 
ing statement of policy from the eight- 
eenth century Archbishop Tenison is 
nevertheless essentially up-to-date in its 
underlying meaning. Attempting to en- 
courage more congenial relations between 
Anglicans and dissenters, the Archbishop 
indicated his approval of toleration in 
principle, but demonstrated the partial 
nature of his conception when he added, 
“As for Arians, Socinians, Anabaptists, 
Fifth Monarchy men, sensual Millenaries, 
Behmenists, Familists, Seekers, Anti- 
nomians, Ranters, Sabbatarians, Quakers, 
Meggletonians—they may associate in a 
caravan, but cannot join in the commun- 
ion of a Church.’”’® 

It is clear that in England today there 
is something of a hierarchy of churches: 
the Church of England at the top, work- 
ing in the belief that it both serves and 
represents all Englishmen in or out of the 


5 Smith, op. cit., pp. 54-55. 
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church; the Free Churches (current offi- 
cial designation of the Protestant dissent- 
ing sects, the inheritors of the tradition 
of non-conformity) and the Roman 
Catholic church, enjoying full freedom 
to operate and cooperate with the Church 
of England in ecclesiastical and civil af- 
fairs, including, of course, education; and 
the rest—the less orthodox, “fringe” de- 
nominations—some frankly non-Chris- 
tian, others claiming Christian lineage. 
There is little doubt that the status en- 
joyed by these last groups is not on a 
level with the more orthodox congrega- 
tions. This is indicated when, for exam- 
ple, the British Broadcasting Corporation 
in enunciating its policy for religious 
broadcasting states that the air waves can 
be made available only to those churches 
or persons who are “in the mainstream of 
the Christian tradition.” That, with a 
single-facility broadcasting service, prac- 
tical necessity imposes some limitations, 
few would deny, but the disparity does 
exist. With particular reference to reli- 
gious education, this is underscored by 
one of England’s most knowledgeable 
and influential Christian educators when 
he writes of the state’s obligations in this 
area: “it [the state] must show itself 
scrupulously fair to religious convictions 
of all varieties, provided always that they 
have attained a recognized place in the 
unity of the national life . . .”* 

To return to our brief historical sur- 
vey, let us note certain characteristics of 
the place of religion in the England of 
the eighteenth century as curtain-raiser 
to a necessarily more detailed examina- 
tion of nineteenth century developments. 
It is not surprising to find that the dec- 
ades following the “Glorious Revolu- 
tion” of 1688 were years in which weari- 
ness with incessant theological dispute 


® Spencer Leeson, Christian Education (Lon- 
don, Longmans, 1947), pp. 190-91. 


was widely manifest. In such a time, the 
influence of a Locke, the impact of ex- 
citing discoveries in the sciences, and the 
fact of general prosperity in the land 
combined to encourage a less doctrinaire 
approach to religion.. Sykes notes that 
“the notion of a highest common factor 
between natural and revealed religion 
was instantly attractive.”" A trend to- 
ward a broader, less restricted concep- 
tion of Christian education evolved— 
perhaps, considering the rigors of Stuart 
and Cromwellian attitudes, one is justi- 
fied in speaking of a more “relaxed” ap- 
proach to education. To be sure, during 
the eigiveenth century, education was 
deemed a Christian undertaking almost 
as a matter of course, and the responsi- 
bility of the Church appeared clear and 
unmistakable. But this relaxation, this au- 
tomatic assumption, meant that the busi- 
ness of Christian education “was taken 
for granted and not sufficiently pro- 
tected or developed.”* Nevertheless, 
when Joseph Priestley, a leading liberal 
educational reformer of the late eight- 
eenth century, proposed radical educa- 
tional innovations to take account of a 
changed world, he presented his sugges- 
tions in a religious context. In any cur- 
ricular reorganization, he held, religion 
must always occupy the forefront. When 
even the radical reformers in a period of 
spiritual complaisance press for religion 
as the core and heart of an educational 
endeavor, it is clear that the tradition of 
religion in general education has persist- 
ent roots of great vitality. As we shall 
see, the questions in England have really 
never been concerned with whether or 
not to incorporate religion into teaching 
or even whether to allow public support 
of denominational education. The ques- 


7 Norman Sykes, The English Religious Tra- 
dition (London, SCM Press, 1953), p. 55. 
8 Leeson, op. cit., p. 64. 
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tions have arisen rather over how those 
matters were to be managed. 


THE CRUCIAL 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


The beginning of state-supported edu- 
cation in England is usually set at the 
year 1833, when Parliament for the first 
time granted public moneys in support 
of local educational activity. That this 
was hardly the beginning of a state sys- 
tem of education is attested by the fact 
that the moneys were granted ( £ 20,000 
annually) to the two church school so- 
cieties for the building and maintenance 
of their schools. These two organizations 
—the National Society for Promoting 
the Education of the Poor in the Princi- 
ples of the Established Church, founded 
by the Church of England in 1811, 
and the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, established by the non-conformist 
churches in 1814—bore the brunt of the 
educational responsibility until the en- 
actment of the Forster Education Act 
of 1870, and to a considerable extent 
even afterward. Thus, as Henson notes, 
it was considered altogether natural for 
the Church of England, and for the non- 
conformist churches as well, to assume 
the responsibility for popular education. 
The action of the government in grant- 
ing funds to the two church groups sim- 
ply dramatizes how completely educa- 
tion was held, by the vast majority of 
those who considered the matter at all, 
to be a function of churches, especially 
the established church. “When,” wrote 
Henson, “the State put its hand to the 
task of organizing the education of the 
people, it found the ground already oc- 
cupied, though by no means covered, by 
two systems, which proceeded on dif- 
ferent principles, and embodied different 
traditions.” ® 


® Henson, op. cit., p. 191. 


This action on the part of the govern- 
ment was of almost unequalled impor- 
tance for the subsequent | istory of the 
schools of England despite the fact that, 
as Bishop Leeson puts it, the nation un- 
dertook this new obligation “as so often 
before in other provinces of her life, al- 
most in a fit of absence of mind.” Four 
major iegacies from this action stand out. 
In the first place, the state’s move to as- 
sist education was bitterly resented by 
those who tended to distrust any gov- 
ernmental involvement in education. Such 
vehement antipathy, while it did not kill 
or curtail the flow of public funds into 
educational activity (the amount actually 
increased to £663,000 per year by 1870), 
meant that broad-scale educational ad- 
vance was impossible. When, in 1839, 
the government began to follow its 
grants with some form of inspection, the 
hostility engendered was violent and 
shared by all churches. This universal 
antagonism toward even a minor educa- 
tional role for the state “ensured for the 
voluntary and private schools complete 
freedom to fight in their own way the 
battle against illiteracy. It is difficult now 
to measure the magnitude of their de- 
feat.” 1° 

The second legacy, therefore, was the 
fact of a long period—which some would 
say has not yet quite come to an end— 
of rivalry and jealousy between the two 
school societies. For at least half a cen- 
tury, Anglicans and non-conformists 
struggled over questions of curricular 
orientation, teaching personnel, and the 
specifics of religious instruction. Bill upon 
bill for the advancement of education 
was submitted to Parliament only to be 
smothered or withdrawn in the face 
of complete disagreement among the 
churches, “disputes as melancholy as pro- 
tracted.” And, as a leading Anglican edu- 

10 Smith, op. cit., p. 103. 
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cator notes, “This was the more tragic 
because none of the parties concerned 
had the slightest doubt that education 
must be based on religion.” * 

A third result, or more properly by- 
product, of the state’s decision to sup- 
port education appears to have been the 
complete failure of any subsequent ef- 
fort to secularize English education com- 
pletely or to make education religiously 
neutral. This is not, of course, attribut- 
able even primarily to the fact of Treas- 
ury grants to education. But the state’s 
policy of channeling its aid to schools 
through the church educational societies 
was a powerful reinforcement of the 
principle that all education should have 
a religious basis. Thus, in 1839, Parlia- 
ment rejected a proposal to establish a 
teacher-training school in which non- 
denominational religious instruction 
would be offered. The adoption of such 
a proposition, it was felt, would have 
represented a recognition on the part of 
the state of all religious orientations, a 
declaration of religious neutrality unac- 
ceptable to the vast majority of English- 
men. In 1850, a National Public School 
Association appeared on the scene, ad- 
vocating the inauguration of a secular 
national schoo] system to replace the in- 
evitably inadequate and bickering church 
educational societies. In the 1860's, under 
the leadership of Joseph Chamberlain, a 
“Birmingham Group” pressed for the 
elimination of religion from the cur- 
riculum of state-maintained schools. But, 
both the cry for neutrality and the sug- 
gestion of secularism made almost no im- 
pact. It is clear that these agitations were 
not regarded as either constructive sug- 
gestions for improving the quality of 
education or appropriate measures for 
resolving the inter-church difficulties. 


11R, W. Stopford, Church, School, and Life 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1949), p. 25. 


Thus, as the fourth inheritance from 
the grants program initiated in 1833, one 
senses the inevitability of the “dual sys- 
tem.” All forces seemed to be pushing in 
the direction of an educational enter- 
prise in which the state would share re- 
sponsibility with the churches, and the 
churches would come to depend for sup- 
port and protection upon the state. And 
so the famous Education Acts—of 1870, 
1902, and 1944—have all had at their 
core some amplification of the arrange- 
ments for a joint educational function. 
For some, the dual system has seemed a 
retarding influence, blocking genuine ed- 
ucational advance in somewhat the same 
way as separate schools for Negroes in 
the American South have seemed to im- 
pede school development in that region. 
Others, however, have seen the dual sys- 
tem as both the seedbed and the con- 
tinuing heart of a true public school sys- 
tem for England, for it was in the 
churches of the nineteenth century that 
one found the greatest zeal for educa- 
tion, the strongest support for the pro- 
motion of schools. That enthusiasm con- 
tinues at a high pitch today. 

The Elementary Education Act of 
1870 is justly respected as the first in a 
great series of parliamentary enactments 
which have built the English school sys- 
tem. This was primarily legislation to in- 
stitute a fully state-controlled system of 
elementary schools to be maintained side 
by side with the existing church schools. 
The dual system originated with this act, 
though some hold that the germ of the 
idea was planted much earlier. The cru- 
cial questions were not matters of ad- 
ministrative organization, revolutionary 
though the proposal was in these re- 
spects. The thirty nights of sharp and 
vigorous debate were dominated almost 
exclusively by the explosive and knotty 
problem of religious teaching—its form 
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and substance in the new state schools. 
The resolution of this question still stands 
as the essence of current educational pol- 
icy in this touchy field. 

The “compromise of 1870”—the Cow- 
per-Temple clause—was the product of 
the struggle between those who objected 
to public support of denominational in- 
struction and called for the elimination 
of religion from state school curricula, 
and those who could not accept a di- 
vorcement of education from religion. 
The latter view was clearly expressed by 
Mr. W. E. Forster as he, in his capacity 
as the chief education officer in the na- 
tional government, led the parliamentary 
fight for the bill. “The English people 
cling to the Bible, and no measure will 
be more unpopular than that which de- 
clares by Act of Parliament that the 
Bible shall be excluded from the school.” 
Bishop Leeson feeis that the Cowper- 
Temple settlement was adopted in a “fit 
of exhaustion,” but hastens to add that 
at the time no one doubted that religion 
had to be a part of education. The terms 
of the settlement were that “No religious 
catechisms or religious formulary, which 
is distinctive of any particular denomina- 
tion shall be taught in the schools [pro- 
vided by state funds].” The clause was 
not intended by its authors to suggest 
either that the state was henceforth to be 
neutral in the matter of religious educa- 
tion or that anything which happened to 
be “distinctive” of some church was to 
be banned from schools. Rather, the stress 
was to be given to those matters upon 
which all churches could agree and these 
—for example, the Ten Commandments, 
the Apostles’ Creed, and the Gospels— 
were not to be prohibited. On the con- 
trary, these things were held to belong 
to all churches and the spirit of the 
Cowper-Temple clause was fundamen- 
tally not restrictive but ecumenical. 


Corollary to the Cowper-Temple pro- 
viso in the Act of 1870 was an equally 
important though apparently much less 
controversial conscience clause. This, too, 
has stood as central policy ever since, 
and its paramount significance is well 
scored by Bishop Leeson: “This is a cor- 
nerstone that must never be removed, the 
guarantee of religious freedom. . . .”™ 
The conscience clause provided that, in 
any schools—denominational or other- 
wise—-receiving public aid, parents hold 
a right to withdraw their children from 
religious instruction. 

The Education Act of 1870, in addi- 
tion to introducing these arrangements 
for settling the religious education ques- 
tion, also provided, as aforementioned, 
for great advances in elementary educa- 
tion. There were now to be both volun- 
tary schools, financed by government 
allotments, tuition, and private or church 
grants, and the state-supported “Board” 
schools (named for the local school 
boards). All schools, to qualify for pub- 
lic assistance, were required to abide by 
the conscience clause and to accept un- 
denominational government inspection, 
though the inspection did not, until 1944, 
concern itself with religious instruction. 
The state thus assumed the responsibility 
for establishing schools where private in- 
stitutions were found delinquent or in- 
efficient. The state also undertook to pro- 
tect both the religious rights of those 
with particular denominational loyalties 
and the freedom of those whose spiritual 
preferences lay in less orthodox channels. 

The significance of the 1870 Act for 
this discussion lies, of course, in the man- 
ner in which it dealt with the religious 
question. That it was effective few will 
deny, for it set a pattern which has con- 
tinued in operation ever since. As to 
whether or not the Cowper-Temple set- 


12 Leeson, op. cit., p. 71. 
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tlement was the proper solution, there 
is considerable disagreement. There are 
those who regard this action as signalling 
the beginning of a decline in state con- 
cern for denominational schools and who 
consider the requirement of undenomi- 
national teaching in state schools as basi- 
cally prejudicial to religion. There are 
others who would hold, with Smith, that 
this was “a sorry compromise,” one 
which has evoked little genuine enthusi- 
asm. But there are still others who, while 
they find it “curious and characteristic,” 
nevertheless feel that “We owe much to 
the Cowper-Temple clause; it stilled a 
most injurious controversy and enabled 
the state to take up its obvious, though 
long-postponed, duty. . . .”** Some, in- 
deed, attribute to the Cowper-Temple 
clause a major share of the credit for re- 
conciling the various rival Protestant 
sects in England. 

As we leave the Act of 1870, it is il- 
luminating to take note of its almost im- 


mediate influence in the area of religious 
instruction. In accordance with the legis- 
lation, the London school board, which 
has consistently served as something of a 
model or pacemaker for other school 
jurisdictions all over England, adopted 
the following policy: * 


In the schools provided by the Board, the 
Bible shall be read and there shall be given 
such explanations and such instruction 
therefrom in the principles of morality and 
religion as are suited to the capacity of 
children; provided always . . . that no at- 
tempt be made in any schools to attach the 
children to any particular denomination. 


It is at least equally significant that, on 
the whole, the undenominational schools 
established by the school boards were 


18 bid. 

14 As cited in S. J. Curtis, History of Educa- 
tion in Great Britain (London, University 
Tutorial Press, 1950), p. 279. 


warmly received by the dissenters. Here 
begins the continuing trend of non-con- 
formist approval and acceptance of the 
religious education efforts of the state 
schools. Consistently since the 1870's, 
the non-conformists have endorsed and 
worked to expand the unsectarian reli- 
gious instruction characteristic of state 
schools which has culminated in the 
adoption of the “agreed syllabus” ap- 
proach.* The reason for this, says Den- 
nis Brogan, is not far to seek: “the points 
on which Anglicans differed were just 
those that were banned [from the state 
schools] as ‘denominational.’ ”** 


THE LAST FIFTY YEARS 


The Education Act of 1902 will doubt- 
less be long remembered and honored for 
its introduction of a state system of sec- 
ondary education. But, just as in 1870, it 
was the question of religion which domi- 
nated the scene in 1902. The religious is- 
sue made this “one of the most fiercely 
contested measures of modern times.” 
The Act of 1902, pushed to enactment 
by a Conservative government and un- 
successfully attacked later by a Liberal 
government, was at heart recognition of 
the fact that the provisions of 1870 were 
not adequate to remove basic inequali- 
ties as between the “voluntary” church 
schools and those “provided” by the 
state. The relevant provisions were: 
(1) the expansion of the tax base for the 
support of denominational schools (by 
the 1870 Act no local tax moneys were 
to be spent on church schools, only state 
funds); the 1902 Act allowed the use of 
local taxes, or “rates,” for this purpose; 
(2) an increase in the extent of Local 
Educational Authority (the subcommit- 

* The specifics of agreed syllabus religious 
instruction fall in the province of the second 
article in this series. 


15D. W. Brogan, The English People (Lon- 
don, Hamish Hamilton, 1943), p. 39. 
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tee of a county or municipal administra- 
tion responsible for education) controls 
over denominational schools; (3) the re- 
assertion of the Cowper-Temple and 
conscience clauses; and (4) guarantees 
that in any voluntary church schools re- 
ligious instruction would be conducted 
in accordance with the trust deeds of 
each school (that is, the intentions of the 
founders). 

Apparently few acts in English history 
have been followed by more widespread 
acrimony, and the years since have all 
felt the after-shocks of what was clearly 
a political earthquake. The application of 
local taxes to denominational schools was 
bitterly opposed—‘“Rome on the rates” 
became the battle cry of the non-con- 
formist opposition. Many persons flatly 
refused, some for years in succession, to 
pay their rates, objecting in principle to 
the diversion of such funds to sectarian 
ends. It is difficult to recapture the se- 
verity of the reaction; some hold that the 
victory of the Liberals in 1906 was in 
considerable degree a reflection of that 
dissatisfaction. It is also, at this distance, 
difficult to understand the distinction 
drawn between the use of local rates and 
the use of national taxes for church 
schools. State funds had been supporting 
denominational schools for nearly three- 
quarters of a century. 

Two characteristics of the aftermath 
of the 1902 Act are worthy of mention 
here. In the first place, education—and 
more especially religious education in 
both church and state schools—had be- 
come a political issue. Curiously, yet per- 
haps significantly, a piece of legislation 
intended to help the churches had ac- 
tually exacerbated the problem, and the 
status of their schools grew more pre- 
carious. “Politics entered into [this mat- 
ter}, and when education becomes em- 
broiled in party politics, its friends may 


well lose heart.”** In the second place, 
this very friction and strife caused many, 
especially those charged with responsi- 
bility for educational advancement, to 
steer clear of entangling themselves or 
their schools in the religious education 
dispute. As long as the churches could 
not agree, it seemed the better part of 
wisdom to avoid the question altogether. 
This accounts for the complete omission 
of religious education or support for de- 
nominational schools from the third 
landmark education act—that of 1918. 
Deliberately, since agreement among the 
churches was quite clearly impossible, 
the framers and sponsors of the bill 
avoided the religious issue. While consid- 
erable advances were here registered in 
such areas as local school administration, 
adapting instruction to differential abili- 
ties, and child health, decisions on the 
fundamental problem of religious educa- 
tion were simply postponed. Even as late 
as 1931, a bill designed to raise the school- 
leaving age to fifteen was killed in Par- 
liament because of certain controversial 
religious matters which the proposal en- 
tailed. 

But since the 1902 Act and especially 
in the years following the outbreak of 
war in 1939, much was at work to alter 
this picture. One cannot view the pro- 
visions regarding religion and church 
schools in the Education Act of 1944 
without sensing that a remarkable, in- 
deed, almost a revolutionary change took 
place in the 1920’s and 1930's. Illustra- 
tive of the pre-World War II moves 
presaging the 1944 legislation was the 
Education Act of 1936. This, while not 
usually considered as equal in stature to 
the Acts of 1870, 1902, or 1918, was note- 
worthy in that it extended still further 
the principle of using state and local tax 
moneys for the building and maintenance 


16 Leeson, op. cit., p. 67. 
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of denominational schools. Where a Lo- 
cal Educational Authority was con- 
vinced of the public benefit to accrue, it 
was empowered to pay as much as 75 
per cent of the costs of enlarging or 
modernizing existing church school fa- 
cilities. Coupled with this, the authority 
to appoint all teachers for schools so re- 
modeled, save those for religious instruc- 
tion, was lodged with the LEA. “Re- 
served” teachers of religion were to be 
appointed by the LEA but subject to the 
approval of the church school trustees. 
Through the “Anson Bye-law,” the 1936 
Act made it permissible for parents to 
withdraw their children from school in 
order to attend religious services or 
classes elsewhere. 


UNDERLYING TRADITIONS 
AND COMMITMENTS 


Thus the stage was set for the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944, an act which could be 
called a charter for religious education 
in England today. Before we turn to 
consider that act, it might be well to 
note in summary the traditions and com- 
mitments which this history seems to 
have established. For the current opera- 
tions in church-state-school relations can- 
not be understood without these. 

First, in England, as in nearly every 
European nation, the tradition of ec- 
clesiastical responsibility for education 
is seen to be deeply rooted. Efforts to 
“neutralize” education in the religious 
field, or to remove religion from its pur- 
view, have been altogether without suc- 
cess. Proposals of this sort seem never to 
have mustered any support at all; the 
very idea appears to be inconceivable to 
most of those who consider educational 
policy. In the second place, and resulting 
directly from the first, the role of the 
state in education has been held to be es- 
sentially one of partnership with the 


churches rather than one of rivalry or 
superiority. The dual system is seen as 
the inevitable product of the church’s 
long involvement in education and as the 
manifestation of the state’s obligation to 
foster religious teaching. Thirdly, the 
principle of religious freedom—of lib- 
erty of conscience—is firmly embedded 
in the English moral outlook. A long 
struggle for religious liberty has resulted 
in a tradition that this element, perhaps 
above all others, must be left inviolate. 
This commitment, as we have noted, has 
been reflected and reasserted in the basic 
educational enactments of the past one 
hundred and twenty-five years: through 
the Cowper-Temple clause, which pre- 
vents the state school from being used as 
a vehicle of denominational propaganda, 
and through the conscience clause, which 
allows each individual to participate or 
to withdraw from religious instruction 
as he chooses. Lastly, one senses that the 
English approach to the church-state- 
school question is conditioned by the 
fact of differential status for the sev- 
eral denominations. American attitudes 
regarding the proper relationship of 
churches and public schools, of the state 
and church schools, grow out of a con- 
viction—and a legal assumption—that all 
religions are entitled to equal treatment. 
The English tradition is otherwise—a 
state church, a heritage of dissent, and a 
resultant denominational hierarchy are 
features of considerable significance for 
educational policy and the conduct of 
schools. It is with this history and these 
general streams of tradition in mind that 
we turn in the next article to an examina- 
tion, first, of the provisions of the 1944 
Education Act with regard to church 
schools and religious education, and, sec- 
ond, to some description and analysis of 
the application of these policies and the 
practices they have engendered. 
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Nn independent nation since 1917, Fin- 

land maintains her freedom despite 
the proximity of Soviet power. Russian 
influence upon Finnish culture, stem- 
ming from the period of Czarist rule 
(1809-1917), is not markedly evident. 
Since the twelfth century, Finland’s eco- 
nomic and cultural elite has been com- 
posed largely of a Swedo-Finnish mi- 
nority, and in consequence the main 
influences upon her life have been Swed- 
ish and German. Educational patterns 
have reflected the impact of both cul- 
tures. 

Finnish traditions of higher learning 
can be traced back to the founding of 
the University of Helsinki, in 1640. The 
university’s current enrollment is almost 
10,000 students. Helsinki also boasts six 
institutions of college level for the spe- 
cialized study of economics and com- 
merce, technology, and teacher-training, 
and thus is the academic center of the 
nation. Finnish opinions vary, however, 
as to the desirability of such a concen- 
tration of students in the capital. 

There are at present more than 15,000 
students in Finland’s three universities 
and eight colleges. As in Britain and else- 
where in Europe, a considerable increase 


*Dr. Owen was visiting professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Helsinki, 1951-52. 
A contributor to journals in this country and 
abroad, he is now completing a critical study of 
the pioneer sociologist, Charles A. Ellwood. 
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in student enrollment has occurred since 
World War II. Many Finns view this 
increase with misgivings. In relation to 
the four million population of Finland, 
the proportion of university students is 
one of the highest in Europe. The largest 
Faculty at Helsinki, with approximately 
2,800 students, is that of History and 
Philology, which embraces psychology, 
philosophy, English, and languages. Sci- 
ence, Law, and Medicine are next in 
order. It is significant that » new post- 
war Faculty of Political Science (includ- 
ing sociology and economics) has at- 
tracted over 1,000 students, almost as 
many as are enrolled in the natural sci- 
ences. Approximately one-third of Fin- 
nish students are women, who have 
been admitted to universities since 1901. 
(Many of the country’s most eminent 
doctors, dentists, architects, and judges 
are women, and Finland was the first 
country to grant female suffrage.) 
Competition for entrance to the uni- 
versities is rather severe, and in certain 
fields—particularly the natural sciences 
—students have been denied admission 
because of limited space and facilities. 
The honors course for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree extends over four years, but for 
financial reasons many students find it 
necessary to devote more time than 
this. The average age of entering fresh- 
men has risen since World War II to 
nineteen or twenty. The Finnish system 
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of college and university education dif- 
fers appreciably from the American, both 
in methods and in aims. General educa- 
tion in Finland ends with the matricula- 
tion examination (high school gradua- 
tion) and university studies assume the 
nature of either professional or prepro- 
fessional training. In atmosphere the Fin- 
nish university center resembles the 
American graduate school, even though 
the actual courses taught may be of un- 
dergraduate level. 

For honors, three examinations are re- 
quired following entrance to the univer- 
sity. These examinations involve the writ- 
ing of essays that give evidence of wide 
and critical reading, as contrasted with 
quizzes or objective testing. Nor is there 
in Finland anything comparable to the 
American system of credit-hours. Em- 
phasis is placed upon outside reading 
rather than upon rigid class attendance, a 
distinction which is typically European. 
Final examinations are more comprehen- 
sive than is the case in many American 
colleges and state universities, though the 
Finnish program for the Bachelor’s de- 
gree is not so intellectually ambitious or 
intensive as is the case at the older Brit- 
ish universities. The required course of 
study in each field is officially stated and 
printed, and a prescribed amount of read- 
ing is involved. The period necessary for 
earning a degree will depend on the indi- 
vidual student and the time he can devote 
to study. 

Finland does not have anything that 
exactly corresponds to the American 
liberal arts program. Her university fac- 
ulties of social science, philosophy, and 
the humanities offer courses similar to 
those given in liberal arts colleges in the 
United States, but these courses are scat- 
tered among various programs of study, 
and are usually taken by prospective 
journalists, government employees, so- 


cial workers, and teachers.’ For the train- 
ing of grade-school teachers there are 
three institutions: in Helsinki, Turku 
(Finland’s ancient former capital), and 
central Finland. Their curricula lead to 
certification after a two-year course of 
study in pedagogy. High school teach- 
ers are required to possess a Master’s de- 
gree, representing a total of five or six 
years of training. The thoroughness with 
which the teaching of English grammar, 
composition, and pronunciation is con- 
ducted on the elementary and secondary 
school levels is impressive. 

University students in Finland, and 
particularly since World War II, have 
manifested a marked seriousness of 
purpose. But they find time for a rich 
social life, and for artistic, literary, dra- 
matic, and musical interests, Social fra- 
ternities are unknown, but every stu- 
dent is entitled to membership in a club 
representing his home region. Sports fa- 
cilities, however, are surprisingly limited, 
despite Finnish prowess in the Olympics. 
There is also a general lack of political 
activity among Finnish students, a condi- 
tion which is somewhat rare in Europe, 
but is probably attributable in part to 
Finland’s geographical position. 

Many young people have attended 
work-camps and have studied in England 
and on the Continent, and a postwar 
scheme has been initiated whereby Fin- 
land’s 1914-18 war payments to the 
United States are being converted into 
an academic exchange program, now un- 
der the administration of the Fulbright 
Act. More than a hundred young Finns 
studied at American universities under 
the program during the academic year 
1952-53. The first visiting professor from 


1A General Survey of Academic Education 
in Finland (Helsinki: The Finnish Committee 
on Study and Training in the United States, 
1952), Pp- 4, § 
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America lectured at Helsinki in 1950-51, 
and early in 1954 there were more than a 
dozen lecturers and research students 
from the United States in Finland. Fin- 
nish good will toward and interest in 
American ways and ideas are prevalent 
and sincere. An Institute of American 
Studies has been set up at the University 
of Helsinki. As this is the national uni- 
versity, professors are appointed by the 
Finnish Parliament. There is a minimum 
of ecclesiastical influence over higher 
education, though the dominant state 
church (Lutheran) prescribes religious 
education in the elementary and second- 
ary schools. 

A feature of Finnish life that is very 
noticeable to a visiting American is the 
social distance between professors and 
students, based on a typically European 
consciousness of academic status. Uni- 
versity professors in Finland enjoy high 
social standing; their words are listened 
to with respect and their services are 


sought outside the university. Many 
serve on government bodies and other- 
wise render extra-academic service. This 
is possible because their teaching load 


is very 
standards. 

The problems faced by Finnish stu- 
dents include a relative shortage of books 
and materials, inadequate space for class- 
room and study, and limited research 
facilities. A textbook for every student 
in a course is almost unheard-of. In a 
prescribed course with thirty, forty, or 
more students there may be only two or 
three copies of a needed British or Ameri- 
can text in the entire city, yet through an 
ingenious system of borrowing and full 
utilization of library copies, Finnish stu- 
dents achieve a voluminous amount of 
serious reading. 

The more important problems facing 
the universities relate to housing and fi- 


light, judged by American 


nance. These reflect national problems on 
a smaller scale. Ninety per cent of all 
students are located in Helsinki, where 
the housing shortage is acute. In recent 
years some students have even had to 
leave the universities because they could 
not find suitable accommodation. Fin- 
land’s economy, strained by war and 
heavy Soviet reparations, precludes large- 
scale building, and students live mostly 
in private homes. Notable exceptions are 
Domus Academica, a modernistic post- 
war hostel for 700 students, and Tech- 
town, an imposing new village built by 
students of technology on an attractive 
peninsula outside the capital, overlook- 
ing the Baltic. It was typical of the Fin- 
nish spirit that Techtown should be built 
on the initiative of the students them- 
selves and should be constructed in part 
with bricks salvaged from the bombed 
Soviet Legation. It is designed to accom- 
modate more than 2,000 students. 

More than half of Finland’s students 
are the children of working-class parents, 
farmers, and low-salaried civil servants, 
and they can expect no financial support 
from their families. The expense of uni- 
versity studies in Finland is lower than 
in America; fees in particular are very 
small, but inflation has affected the cost 
of board and lodging, and has rendered 
scholarships of negligible aid. Accord- 
ing to statistics, approximately three- 
quarters of the students are in debt when 
they receive their degree. The National 
Union of Students of Finland has been 
instrumental in establishing a loan fund 
from which many impecunious young 
people have benefited. Significantly, in 
the last five years every student so aided 
has repaid his debt. Government loan 
funds for students have been proposed, 
and in 1949 a law was passed granting 
more than 3,000 scholarships of adequate 
financial proportions, At the University 
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of Helsinki fully half the students are 
employed, either full- or part-time. 
Graduate research facilities are re- 
stricted, though the Doctor’s degree is 
awarded in many fields. Many university 
graduates experience difficulty in finding 
employment commensurate with their 
talents and training, and the possibility 
of an educated proletariat looms large. 
English is rapidly replacing German 
as the second foreign language in Fin- 
land. This should serve to lessen a cul- 
tural conflict between the Finns and the 
Swedo-Finns, who have traditionally 
been the upperclass element in the na- 
tion. Finnish resentment against the 
Swedes has shown itself in an attempt to 
impose the Finnish language on all 
groups, and today the Swedish-speaking 
minority is less than 10 per cent of the 
population. A rising nationalism in the 
1930's died down during World War II, 
but has since reasserted itself. Finnish 


nationalists have tried to abolish instruc- 
tion in Swedish at the University of Hel- 
sinki. This effort has not been successful, 
but it has resulted in Swedish-speaking 
students finding it impossible to receive 
instruction in their own language in some 
subjects. That the conflict has not been 
entirely transcended is apparent in the 
city of Abo, one hundred miles west of 
Helsinki, where each of two separate 
private universities, the Swedish Abo 
Academy and the University of Turku, 
caters to the needs of some five hundred 
students divided by linguistic barriers. 

The university communities of Fin- 
land, sharing the dilemma of a small na- 
tion caught between great conflicting 
powers, face a future that is uncertain and 
unstable. But they do so in a spirit of in- 
tellectual integrity and moral sturdiness. 
Geographically, they represent the last 
outposts of academic freedom in the 
West. 
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RESIDENTIAL approval was recently 

given to a joint resolution passed by 
Congress requiring insertion of the words 
“under God” after “one nation” in the 
familiar Pledge of Allegiance. Such a 
proposition appears to require adherence 
to religious principles on the ground that 
belief in a deity is a prerequisite to demo- 
cratic loyalty. There are several objec- 
tions to this sort of reasoning which even 
the reflective Christian would no doubt 
share. 

While there may be a significant seg- 
ment of the American people who inter- 
pret democracy as resting upon some 
form of theism, there are many other 
Americans who give their allegiance to 
democracy for the very reason that it 
has fairly well succeeded in freeing po- 
litical, educational, scientific, and other 
secular pursuits from religious intrusion. 
Commonly recognized as the traditional 
separation of church and state, the latter 
position is not to be construed as anti- 
religious. It simply demonstrates the 
proposition that a free society is charac- 
terized by plural seats of authority—re- 
ligious, secular, humanistic, scientific— 
and that, regardless of factional pressure, 
no single authority can lay claim to in- 


* Professor Neff teaches courses in educa- 
tional foundations in the Department of Educa- 
tion of Occidental College. He has written 
numerous articles for the Educational Forum, 
the Phi Beta Kappan, Scientific Monthly, etc., 
and is a contributor to the forthcoming edi- 
tion of the Dictionary of Education. 


fallibility or require universal acceptance. 
If legislative enactments are to affect the 
thoughts and actions of the people as a 
whole, then they ought to be broad 
enough in scope to encompass the gen- 
eral principles of democratic citizenship 
without entailing a needless or embar- 
rassing hardship upon the dissenter. 

We are supposed long since to have 
outgrown the notion that democracy is 
basically a theocratic way of life. We 
can no longer point with pride to the 
early Puritan views on religion and the 
shameful measures taken to force others 
to accept them. We recognize what our 
logician friends call a genetic fallacy in 
arguing that the way in which an insti- 
tution or way of life began is the way it 
must continue. Yet, under the stimulus 
of fear, our perspective gets distorted, 
and our acts often belie the liberty we 
espouse. The tragedy of our time is that 
anti-intellectualist forces have so suc- 
ceeded in stifling free inquiry and honest 
dissension that even liberalism is becom- 
ing circumscribed, proscribed, and sus- 
pect. 

We only deceive ourselves when we 
take comfort in the notion that the only 
real threat to freedom lies in commu- 
nistic infiltration from without and that 
nothing serious can happen to us from 
within. If the communists succeed in cre- 
ating in our midst a climate of fright, 
anxiety, and hysteria, if they cause us to 
retreat to “safety” in dogma, absolutism, 
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and intolerance, if they abet us in setting 
up some sort of infallible authority to 
which all of us, willing or not, must yield, 
they will have succeeded in making us 
over in their own image, and we shall 
have become like the thing we hate. 

The substitution of one kind of abso- 
lutism for another scarcely lessens the 
stench of authoritarianism. No matter 
what its guise, absolutism can only be 
viewed as a threat tc free institutions and 
free men. This, of course, is as true of 
religious absolutism as it is of any other. 
What has made America great has been 
its stubborn resistance to repeated at- 
tempts to impose the views of absolutist 
elements of our population upon the peo- 
ple as a whole. And upon this enduring 
courage our greatness will continue to 
depend. 

In discussing the relationship between 
religious affiliation and democratic loy- 
alty, Professor Hoxie N. Fairchild, of 
Hunter College, has written: 


There are religious as well as constitu- 
tional grounds for objecting to the increas- 
ingly popular habit of regarding religious 
conformity as a touchstone of loyalty to 
democratic institutions. Probably we need 
not fear that failure to be “religious” will 
ever be accepted in this country as suffi- 
cient proof of a citizen’s disloyalty, but I 
have met persons recently who use “atheist” 
and “Communist” as interchangeable terms. 
And although such mental defectives are 
exceptional, many sane people already re- 
gard the churchgoer as at least a better 
security risk than the non-churchgoer. 

It is of the very essence of the “Ameri- 
can way of life” that no man must believe 
in God, that no man had better go to church 
or else. Denial of this freedom may be im- 
plicit in the present trend of factitiously 
patriotic religiosity. The truly American 
objection to the state of religion behind the 
Iron Curtain is not that Christians are per- 
secuted there, but that Communism does 
not grant men the right to choose freely 
between belief and unbelief. On chat issue 


all loyal Americans, believers and unbe- 
lievers, may indignantly unite; but they 
cannot do so without hypocrisy unless they 
maintain more jealously than ever their tra- 
ditions of religious liberty and the separa- 
tion of Church and State." 


Lodging a theistic belief ahead of dem- 
ocratic values places democracy in im- 
mediate jeopardy by putting it on an 
unsure footing. The danger is only 
slightly lessened when theism and democ- 
racy are in some way or another corre- 
lated. Such positions assume that dualism 
is somehow essential to freedom, or even 
that theism guarantees democracy. As 
one observer has recently remarked, 
“Plenty of good Americans can fight 
communism without embracing mysti- 
cism.” That theism is no guarantee of 
democracy is attested by the fact that, 
both historically and currently, in those 
countries where theistic creeds have been 
most deeply entrenched, or where they 
have been wedded to statism, some form 
of totalitarianism has inevitably prevailed. 

There are those among us who hold 
that the good life is to be attained through 
allegiance to a supernatural authority, 
which is supposed to transcend human 
experience, and that salvation can be had 
in no other way. There are also those 
among us who define the good life in 
terms of allegiance to the teachings of an 
institution that is held to be sacrosanct 
and infallible. Still others of us derive 
their standards from reason, from experi- 
ence, from scientific method, from the 
natural world, from metaphysics, or from 
philosophy, for each of which authorities 
an eloquent defense could undoubtedly 
be made.? A distinguishing feature of the 
free society is that it guarantees to every 

* Quoted in Time, LXTV (October 18, 1954), 
5 See Priscilla Robertson, “What Shall I Tell 
My Children?” Harper’s, CCV (August, 1952), 


21-26. 
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man—so long as the general welfare is 
not disturbed—the right to choose his 
own standard of authority, to engage in 
an expression of his own private faith, or 
to live by whatever principles he in 
all conscience most deeply cherishes. 
Whether or not we may be in accord 
with our compatriots in their various 
private convictions, we need to recognize 
and respect their right to differ with us 
so long as the principle which makes 
diversity possible is not itself threatened. 
It is this principle, which may be defined 
as the inviolability of the human person, 
or the sanctity of human individuality, 
that enables us to draw the line between 
an ordered freedom on the one hand and 
license, irresponsibility, and authoritari- 
anism on the other. 

Nevertheless, when the religionist, or 
the rationalist, or the humanist, or the 
scientist, or the naturalist, or the meta- 
physician, or the philosopher attempts to 
universalize his own particular brand of 
truth; when by thought, word, or deed 
he would compel others to acknowledge 
his own private truth-claim as final, abso- 


lute, or infallible; when he would perse- 
cute minority groups, deviously or 
overtly, for disagreeing with him; then 
we stand to lose the most distinctive 
and priceless feature of our democratic 
heritage. 

In the words of the late Mr. Justice 
Jackson: “If there is a fixed star in our 
constitutional constellation, it is that no 
official, high or petty, can prescribe what 
shall be orthodox in politics, nationalism, 
religion, or any other matter of opinion 
or force citizens to confess by word or 
act, faith therein.” 

Our profession of freedom is in these 
strange days being sorely tried, not only 
in the matter of the Pledge of Allegiance, 
but wherever legislative enactments bear 
upon a curtailment of the rights of free 
citizens. If it has been said before, let it 
be said again, that the supreme, the hu- 
mane, test of our democratic commit- 
ment is not how much freedom we desire 
for ourselves and our own private beliefs, 
but how far, with reasoned restriction, 
we would extend it to those who differ 
with us. 























Psychoanalysis and the Education of the 
Child, by Gerald H. J. Pearson, M.D. 
New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1954. X + 357 pp. 


Considered in the light of this book, a 
whole series of facile myths about mental 
health and education, currently fashionable, 
begin to fade. It no longer seems so easy to 
“integrate the mental hygiene point of view 
in our school,” or to orient teachers in what 
they need to know about psychosocial de- 
velopment in six meandering discussions 
with the staff of the local child guidance 
clinic. The possible implications of psycho- 
analysis for education turn out to be far 
more complex in nature than a knowledge 
of the changing forms of behavior at dif- 
ferent stages of growth—fortified, perhaps, 
by the substitution of “understanding” (fre- 
quently only exasperated forbearance) for 
plain exasperation in dealing with children. 

For once it becomes apparent that learn- 
ing, viewed from the psychoanalytic point 
of view, is vastly different from learning as 
ordinarily viewed in schools of education. 
This may be because the author of this 
book has forthrightly used the word “psy- 
choanalysis” itself and has eschewed what 
he himself refers to as “watered-down con- 
cepts . . . so frequently accepted by non- 
psychoanalytically oriented psychiatrists and 
by many intelligent lay people .. . .” Eu- 
phemisms like “the principles of mental 
health” may elude the barriers of resistance. 
(“The conscious mind,” says Dr. Pearson 
on page 336 of this volume, “universally 
feels repugnance and disbelief with respect 
to certain facts—the existence and power- 
fulness of the unconscious mind, the great 
importance of the sexual instincts in the life 
and development of the preschool child, 


and the subhuman primitiveness of the rep- 
resentations of the instincts in the uncon- 
scious.”) In eluding resistance, however, 
euphemisms also skip the essence of what a 
new view of behavior and how it is formed 
may have to contribute to the view that is 
now prevalent in the field of education. 

With a book like this available, the time 
would seem to be over-ripe for mutual ex- 
ploration between education and psycho- 
analysis at a level of concentration far more 
cogent than the superficial good will well 
admixed with scorn and suspicion that has 
characterized their relationships to date. 
Granted that the functions of the school do 
not include therapy, it does not follow that 
education is not concerned with the light 
that study of therapeutic processes may 
shed on the nature of learning. Both educa- 
tion and therapy are designed to bring 
about changes in the person—in sensitivi- 
ties, capacities to react, and forms of react- 
ing to self and to others, to the oncoming 
stream of phenomena that enter into con- 
tinuing experience. Both are concerned with 
the reconstruction of experience, and both 
use experience as a means to this end. Dr. 
Pearson himself says: 


. . » Educational psychology has not yet been 
really synthesized with the psychoanalytic psy- 
chology of the ego and with what is known 
about the important role played by the instincts 
in all phases of human behavior. Such synthesis 
will be important, particularly, in increasing our 
knowledge of the dynamics and technics of the 
learning process. Just as important will be the 
synthesis of the psychoanalytic knowledge of 
the superego and ego ideal with the well-estab- 
lished technics of education and training of the 
child. (pp. 336-7) 


In so elaborating his point, the author 
doubly underscores it. For the very struc- 
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ture of his book reflects a distinction be- 
tween acquiring skills (referred to as “learn- 
ing”) and forming character (referred to 
as “training”) which has of recent years be- 
come quite alien to generally accepted the- 
ory in schools of education. This pattern is 
set in the Introduction, where the author 
says: 


... In ordinary usage the term “education” has 
two definitions. In the first it is applied to the 
process and methods by which a child or adult 
is taught skills. It means the learning process. . . . 
In the second, “education” is applied to the 
process and methods of learning to live with 
other people. It means the training process, or 
what is often called “character building.” (p. 5) 


The fact is that, in general, educators in 
the United States tend to use the word 
“training” to refer to preoccupation with 
imparting skills (“as one trains a dog to do 
tricks”) and so to derogate it. This is per- 
haps less important in the current connec- 
tion than whether the learning process is 
indeed the same, regardless of whether one 
learns to read and write, to like olives, or to 
exercise sound moral judgment (as has been 
generally assumed in educational theory); 
or whether the learning process is different 
in each case (as seems to be implied by this 
book). 

So divergent are the two fields at present, 
and so great the need for synthesis, that it is 
difficult if not impossible to build immedi- 
ate bridges between the propositions of this 
book and the accepted tenets upon which 
present-day educators have been nurtured. 
What, for example, could a high school cur- 
riculum committee (or a curriculum depart- 
ment in an advanced school of education, 
for that matter) make of such a statement 
as the following: 


Four steps are necessary for learning. First, 
there has to be the projection of instinctual 
libidinal impulses onto the subject matter to be 
learned. . . . Second, the ego has to be in agree- 
ment with the projected libidinal impulses. . . . 
The third step will be the introjection of the 
matter to be learned along with the projected 
instinctual impulses. . . . Fourth, there has to be 
a secondary differentiation of the projected in- 


stinctual impulses from the matter that has been 
learned, so that the latter becomes an acquisi- 
tion and is differentiated from the impulses, 
which may themselves have components which 
are frightening to the ego. (p. 118) 


What, if anything, have these four steps 
to do with the steps in the problem-solving 
process as outlined by Dewey, or with 
the Herbartian steps? If they are not re- 
lated, dues the one negate the others? How 
take hold to think the problem through? 

It is perhaps for related reasons that the 
presentation as a whole fails to stick in the 
mind of the reader more versed in educa- 
tion than in psychoanalysis. A proposed line 
of thought (or a fresh analysis of a prob- 
lem, or a new distinction drawn) seems in- 
teresting, worthy of much mulling over— 
and is suddenly discovered to be lost out of 
mind, (What was that about creativity? Or 
about the difference between work and 
play?) This may be a matter of the form 
of presentation merely. More likely it re- 
flects two frames of reference so disparate 
as to constitute, for all intents and purposes, 
two universes of discourse. The psycho- 
analyst writes from within one, the educa- 
tor tries to perceive from within the other 
—and fails, or at least does not succeed suf- 
ficiently, to weave what he reads together 
into a pattern that he can recall and use in 
new connections. 

All of which constitutes another and most 
compelling argument for further concen- 
trated, detailed, sustained mutual explora- 
tion, taking departure from just such books 
as this—if indeed there is another in the 
same area as challenging. Such exploration, 
to be fruitful, would require time and re- 
sources, and possibly the immersion of 
some key individuals in both fields—to find 
common ground (possibly in the concepts 
of socialization, experience, and its recon- 
struction), to formulate hypotheses (alter- 
native hypotheses if need be), and to devise 
means (however crude at first) for testing 
them. Dr. Pearson identifies the difficulties 
as resistance on the part of those who have 
not been psychoanalyzed and the differ- 
ences in training that distinguish the fields 
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of psychoanalysis, education, and educa- 
tional psychology: 


If the members of these three groups intend to 
try to pool their specialized knowledge in order 
to develop better educational procedures for 
the child, they will have to be aware of the 
existence of these reasons for mutual distrust 
and disbelief, so that the subject matter can be 
dealt with without too much intolerance and 
prejudice. I believe this can be done to a much 
greater extent than it has been so far. (p. 337) 


One might urge also a certain emphasis 
on the mutuality of the exploration. For all 
the current concern among psychoanalysts 
for social factors in mental health and for 
the integration of psychodynamic concepts 
into the operations of the schools, most of 
them are as ignorant of Dewey and his 
followers as educators are of Freud and his 
followers (for all the educators’ concern 
with the whole person, socialization, and 
whatever light can be shed upon them by 
interdisciplinary thought). The attempt to 
enrich or revise education in the per- 
spective of psychoanalytic findings may ac- 
tually prove more difficuit than to seek 
and find a new dimension in our view of 
human behavior by bringing two currently 
disparate conceptual frameworks into one 
focus. The latter would in all likelihood 
prove more fruitful for the guidance of 
human experience, and would seem to war- 
rant the combined interests and resources 
of advanced schools of education, on the 
one hand, and of psychoanalytic institutes, 
on the other. 

Rut Kortinsky 
New York University 


Instructional Leadership, by Gordon N. 
Mackenzie, Stephen M. Corey, and as- 
sociates. New York, Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1954. xiii + 209 pp. $3.25. 


This study is the result of three years of 
collaboration between the instructional lead- 
ers of the junior and senior high schools of 


Denver and consultants of the Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Institute of Teachers Col- 
lege. The demonstration of cooperation be- 
tween two such institutions in the American 
scene represents in itself a contribution. For 
both the personnel of the leadership hier- 
archy of a public school system and the 
officials and professors of a college of edu- 
cation, it is shown once again that the job 
can be done. It is hoped that the study will 
have an influence in stimulating more at- 
tempts in a vigorous sort of joint action. 

Instructional Leadership makes four addi- 
tional contributions, First, it is good strategy 
for social change of any sort to develop a 
pattern of thinking that integrates a con- 
ception of leadership and actual leader be- 
havior empirically studied. In this study a 
theory of the nature and function of status 
leadership was formulated and stated. The- 
ory formation, however, accompanied ac- 
tion, and was not a prior condition to ac- 
tion. Thus, practicing and theorizing pro- 
ceeded alongside one another with con- 
tinuous mutual influence as ideas were clari- 
fied and facts about leader-practices were 
gathered and studied. A formal statement 
about leadership was arrived at only after 
the enterprise had neared its conclusion. 

The conceptual analysis of leadership is 
the burden of Part I, while the Denver lead- 
ership project itself is treated in the second 
part. In the estimate of this reviewer, this 
unified approach (but reported in two dif- 
ferent parts of the book) enabled those who 
participated to treat leadership as a phe- 
nomenon that presumably could be ana- 
lyzed and reality-grasped as any other phe- 
nomenon can be. This objectivity, along 
with the freedom to admit shortcomings and 
to experiment on the job, produced a signifi- 
cant number of insights and changes in be- 
liefs as well as shifts in behavior. To some 
extent, the leader himself became the object 
of study and the target of change, while 
similar efforts were being applied to the sit- 
uation-of-other-persons in which the leader 
acts. Therefore, there is a welcomed lack in 
this study of moralizing about leaders and 
leadership. 
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A second contribution is a mapping of 
some of the symptomatic difficulties that 
status leaders encounter in their work with 
teachers, and with one another, when at- 
tempting to improve instruction. This 
study gives added hope that the diagnostic 
tools needed by a professional worker in 
order to elicit efforts and to help people 
direct efforts toward improving a practical 
situation can be discovered and developed. 
It is helpful to make available to the pro- 
fession a listing of, for example, problems 
studied (pp. 124-126) and obstacles to group 
work (pp. 166-167). It is not to be expected 
that these problems and obstacles would be 
duplicated exactly in a second situation. 
They represent clues to symptoms that may 
be present, however, in any educational 
situation, and which require analyzing be- 
hind and below for the basic problems 
which, once attacked, would probably lead 
to much improvement. 

The study moved toward the social-psy- 
chological reality of leadership, and in sev- 
eral instances one gets the impression that 
this sort of reality was being grappled with. 
For example, the section on perception and 
behavior, which indicated six basic proposi- 
tions, was presented by a consultant to the 
Denver leadership group with some useful 
results. One may make the hunch, with 
some reason, that the study was closer to 
the basic problem of leadership in this form- 
ulation than it was at other times when it 
seemingly had to be shaped by the practi- 
tioner. The study has produced, neverthe- 
less, a mapping of symptomatic difficulties 
that are useful to both the scientifically and 
the practically oriented reader as he initiates 
innovations and continues promising move- 
ments in the educational situation that in- 
volves him. 

Likewise the study produced some listings 
of criteria for proceeding, for example, 
methods of building agenda cooperatively 
(pp. 147-148), and methods of improving 
communication (pp. 156-157). Like any 
criteria developed in one situation, they 
cannot be applied without modification to 
a second situation, but the study has sug- 


gested in several instances criteria for action 
of the sort that any group of professional 
workers must develop as part of their code 
of operations if their efforts are to result in 
improvement. This is the third contribution. 

A fourth is that the study has evaluated 
certain practices in and through action. The 
reader is presented with a description of the 
action that was taken, the consequences that 
flowed therefrom, and the cooperative ap- 
praisal by the participants of the value of 
the practice. It is in these evaluated practices 
that the study makes its more conventional 
and substantive contribution. As the reader 
might surmise, the study was very much 
process- or human-relations-oriented, a rep- 
etition of which would require the same 
sort of growth and development on the part 
of any other professional group that was 
attempting to do a similar task. But aside 
from the value of the study on the methodo- 
logical side, it did produce both tentative 
and warranted substantive contributions to 
the knowledge of the role of leadership in 
the improvement of instruction, as illus- 
trated on several of its pages. These con- 
tributions will likely intrigue the reader as 
he looks for ideas and techniques that he 
can try in his own leadership setting. 

This reviewer has two criticisms to offer, 
not to detract from the study’s value, but as 
suggestions for readers to consider in mov- 
ing off from the study in designing a similar 
enterprise. It was unfortunate that the par- 
ticipants could not establish bench-marks of 
the practice of participants in exercising 
leadership skills at an early stage against 
which changes could be measured after the 
project had proceeded for some time and 
was completed. To rely upon recall by an 
individual in order to evaluate an effort is 
better than no evaluation at all, but is not 
as good as research methodology should 
strive for. This the participants recognized, 
and their frankness in so doing substantiates 
the critical spirit with which the project 
was undertaken and reported. 

This study, as so many in education, 
turned very heavily upon consultationship. 
As it is now frequently practiced, consultant 
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behavior leaves something to be desired in 
its failure to come to grips with problems 
and to involve the consultee in dealing real- 
istically and vigorously with his own prob- 
lems. There is a seeming softness about con- 
sultationship that arises from confused 
thinking about the conditions of human 
change, and that we need to outgrow in 
education. The suggestion is that the ap- 
propriate technology embraces a certain 
amount of trainership in which a large 
share of responsibility is taken by the con- 
sultant in diagnosing the educational needs 
of the consultee, and in designing an appro- 
priate consulting-training situation in which 
the consultee may freely act in his efforts to 
take on new and appropriate insights, skills, 
etc. 

Consultationship needs more of an em- 
phasis on training design that gives a greater 
force and sharpness to problem-solving ef- 
forts and experimental methodology than is 
sometimes given to the collaboration be- 
tween a practitioner and his consultant. It 
has been sufficiently demonstrated that hu- 
man relations can be managed when the 
training conception is applied so that dis- 
junctive behavior is minimized that sep- 
arates persons who must of necessity collab- 
orate. But even with this shortcoming, the 
study is highly recommended. More like it 
with variation; and adaptations that can 
follow a pioneering effort need to come into 
prospect. 

Max R. Goopson 
The Ohio State University 


The Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
the United States, edited by Henry W. 
Ehrmann. UNESCO, 1954. 150 pp. 


$1.00. 


This short volume, one of the UNESCO 
series “Teaching in the Social Sciences,” 
describes and evaluates the teaching of the 
social sciences in institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the United States. In addition to 
serving as a general introduction to instruc- 
tional programs in social science fields, this 


study is intended as a guide for those who 
may visit or study at American universities. 
The purpose, then, is informative, and al- 
though it is written primarily for the reader 
outside the United States, the American stu- 
dent or instructor will find that The Teach- 
ing of the Social Sciences in the United 
States contains highly useful information. 

After an introductory section, “Ameri- 
can Higher Education and the Social Sci- 
ences,” each of the book’s chapters deals 
with one of the social sciences, and is based 
on original reports. Conspicuously absent 
from this organization are chapters on the 
teaching of history and geography. In- 
cluded, however, are reports on the teach- 
ing of economics, political science, interna- 
tional relations, sociology, anthropology, so- 
cial psychology, and law. Within chapters, 
an effort is made to review the development 
and present status in higher education of 
each specialization, to analyze the role each 
plays in general education, to describe the 
programs in undergraduate and graduate 
schools, and to assess the problems and 
trends in teaching and research. 

Of necessity, the contributors have had 
to generalize, and in so doing have inevi- 
tably failed to do full justice to programs in 
particular colleges and universities. Never- 
theless, this reviewer was impressed by the 
extent to which the generalizations appro- 
priately described programs in institutions 
with which he has had personal experience. 
Of course, no descriptive report of this type 
can adequately differentiate qualitative as- 
pects of the various programs in our insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Differences in 
standards, in the quality of instruction, in 
relationships between students and instruc- 
tors, in the quality of research, in the re- 
sources for supporting research—these are 
highly significant, yet they are hardly ap- 
parent in this study. 

Some of these social sciences are relatively 
new to college curricula; others have a long- 
standing tradition of academic acceptance. 
But scholars in all of these disciplines are 
surprisingly active in developing new em- 
phases, more effective instructional tech- 
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niques, new areas for research, and new re- 
search methods. They are responding to the 
criticism of overly narrow specialization, 
sometimes by developing an interdisciplin- 
ary approach in teaching and research. 
Greater attention is being given at the un- 
dergraduate level to students who have 
other purposes than a career of teaching and 
research in the social sciences. And for those 
intending to specialize in one of the social 
sciences, faculties are showing increasing in- 
terest, even at the graduate level, in promot- 
ing study outside the generally narrow field 
of concentration. 

Possibly the most serious problems con- 
fronting the colleges derive from the in- 
creasingly mass nature of higher education, 
which is no longer reserved strictly for an 
intellectual elite. In the decade 1940 to 1950, 
the number of doctor’s degrees conferred 
doubled, while the number of students reg- 
istered in institutions of higher learning in- 
creased by approximately 54 per cent. Prob- 
lems of staffing social science departments 
became acute, and since the increase was not 
expected to be permanent, considerable use 
was made of instructors with temporary 
status, with obvious implications for the 
quality of instruction. Those with profes- 
sorial status were overburdened with stu- 
dents, particularly doctoral candidates. The 
strongly vocational interests of returned vet- 
erans were often in conflict with the schol- 
arly goals normally set for social science 
instruction. And, perhaps most important, 
the problem of financing education for these 
increased numbers became critical, particu- 
larly in private institutions, It was alleviated 
in part by government and corporation con- 
tracts with graduate schools and research 
centers, but too often this arrangement has 
meant the focusing of resources upon re- 
search leading toward the solution of imme- 
diate problems, at the expense of attention 
to the more fundamental problems usually 
associated with so-called pure research. 

The Teaching of the Social Sciences in 
the United States is interesting and pertinent 
reading for all concerned with higher edu- 
cation. As a status study, it deals more with 


things as they are than as they ought to be. 
And although it looks to the future, it does 
so within the framework and philosophy of 
current educational practice in American 
institutions of higher learning. 
Manson Van B. JENNINGS 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Guiding Arithmetic Learning, by John 
R. Clark and Laura K. Eads. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York, World Book 
Company, 1954. 280 pp. 


When Teachers College relinquished its 
claim on John R. Clark after thirty years of 
service, it may not have foreseen that it was 
making a generous contribution to all the 
nation’s teachers of the third “R”. Guiding 
Arithmetic Learning provides strong evi- 
dence that Professor Emeritus Clark does 
not interpret retirement as synonomous 
with a passive existence. Further proof of 
his attitude lies in his choice of a co-author 
who has been exerting dynamic leadership 
in the largest and most significant experi- 
ment in the improvement of the learning of 
arithmetic in the United States today. This 
leadership has been characterized by a mini- 
mum of “headquarters” directing and a 
maximum of action in the “trenches.” 

Guiding Arithmetic Learning is not “just 
another book” on the teaching and learning 
of arithmetic, It is not another handbook 
of tricks and techniques of teaching. It re- 
flects a concern for children as well as a 
respect for the sequential demands of arith- 
metic learning. It not only espouses a phi- 
losophy but implements it with a theory of 
learning consistent with that philosophy. 
Even though it emphasizes experiences and 
things in the growth of concepts and mean- 
ings, this statement is found in it: “Arith- 
metic ways of thinking with numbers are 
taught so that pupils (and adults) may be 
liberated from dependence upon things.” 

The philosophical stance taken by the 
authors may be judged by their contrast of 
two ways of going about the teaching of 
arithmetic. “Previously, teachers taught by 
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telling, showing how, giving assignments, 
hearing lessons, and checking. Children 
learned by memorizing, citing and reciting, 
and performing exactly as they were told 
or shown to do. The teacher was an im- 
parter of knowledge and facts, and a direc- 
tor of techniques. The pupils were unques- 
tioning recipients of information and ideas, 
technicians in performance. . . . Today, the 
role of the teacher consists in guiding the 
learning of children: by giving them oppor- 
tunities to question, to explore, to experi- 
ment, to use ingenuity, to think things 
through, to try various ways of doing things. 
The children are active and resourceful; 
they ask questions, help in planning, evalua- 
tion, and self-discipline; they develop inde- 
pendence and individuality in thinking and 
performance.” 

The preceding quotation may lead the 
reader to infer that the authors are bankrupt 
as far as the guidance function is concerned. 
This inference would not be justified. Sev- 
eral stages in learning are conceived. “The 
first step in the systematic teaching of arith- 
metic is to help children discover certain 
specified mathematical situations in their 
experiences.” Such experiences might arise 
in setting a table, making cookies, playing 
games, or dealing with money. “Children 
start with things in the early stages of their 
number thinking and in the early stages of 
dealing with new concepts and processes. 
For most children, mathematical learning 
proceeds from things to various types of 
representations ( diagrams, etc.) to mathe- 
matical symbols. For children in the early 
elementary school grades, or for the less 
mature children in later grades, mathemati- 
cal symbols are best introduced as records 
of experiences and records of performances 
with concrete materials, Later, symbols are 
used to show relationships that children de- 
rive as they use their materials. As soon as 
they can, children are expected to think in 
terms of mathematical symbols without ref- 
erence to things.” 

In this developmental sequence there is 
no intention that broad experiences are to 
“wag” the arithmetic “dog.” “In other 


words, social experiences do not determine 
sequences for arithmetic learning; arithmetic 
sequences determine those aspects of an ex- 
perience that will be emphasized.” The au- 
thors point out that the teacher may deal 
with arithmetic not only during the course 
of a social experience, but may do so after 
or before. Furthermore, the materials used 
in the learning of arithmetic are not only 
those embedded in a social experience but 
may take the form of “props”, such as jars, 
cups, bottles, etc. A special form of “props” 
are the representative materials, such as 
beads on a string, strips of tens made of 
paper or cardboard, real or play money, etc. 
The mathematical meaning of numbers 
and operations is frequently approached 
through the notion of groups of things or 
objects. Addition is portrayed as putting 
groups together, subtraction as taking two 
groups apart, multiplication as combining 
several groups of the same size, and division 
as partitioning groups, or of finding how 
many groups of one size are contained in a 
larger group. The ten and hundred groups 
receive considerable attention because the 
base of the Hindu-Arabic system is to. 
Adding groups of 8 and 7, for instance, is 
equivalent to forming groups of 10 and 5, 
symbolized by 15. The addition and subtrac- 
tion groupings associated with a given num- 
ber are treated together, rather than in hap- 
hazard fashion. For instance, in the case of 
7 the children would be encouraged to find 
out the different ways they could decom- 
pose a group of 7 sticks or buttons. Then 
records would be made of the results. These 
would be 6 + 1,1 + 6,7 —6,7 — 135 +2, 
2+57-%7-—S4t+33 +47 — 3 
7 — 4. This is a far cry from learning the 
“tables.” The procedure does seem related 
to proceeeding “from the whole to the part,” 
a common phrase in Gestaltism. 
Considerable stress is placed on relation- 
ships within an operation, and between op- 
erations, after the symbolic stage of learning 
has been reached. The children are guided 
to discover that addition and multiplication 
are commutative; that subtraction facts can 
be discovered from their addition counter- 
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parts and division ones from the multiplica- 
tion ones; that division answers the ques- 
tion of how many divisors can be subtracted 
from the dividend. 

The emphasis on individual discovery is 
illustrated in the case of 62 — 28. One stu- 
dent subtracted 20 and then 8. A second 
thought of 62 and 28 in terms of dimes and 
pennies and changed a dime to ten pennies 
so that the eight pennies could be sub- 
tracted. A third took 32 from 62 and then 
returned the extra 4 later. A fourth asked 
what number must be added to 28 to yield 
62. It required 2 to make 30 and 32 more to 
give 62. After this period of discovery the 
teacher guided the group to the conven- 
tional algorithm. 

Drill is used only after understanding is 
attained. Then the drill is mainly through 
relationships of the type mentioned above. 
If this does not produce the ease of response 
needed for later learning, individual children 
practice with self-made drill cards until 
they acquire the necessary accuracy and 
speed. 

One of the most challenging statements in 
the book is the following: “A teacher who 
tries to provide for the optimum learning of 
all of the children in her class soon finds 
that the better she teaches ... the greater 
will be the differences within her class 
group.” From this proposition it follows 
that individual differences will have to be 
met by variable groupings within the class, 
as is done with reading. 

The only suggestion that this reviewer 
has for improving the content and organiza- 
tion of the book is that statements and 
questions for discussion should be placed at 
the end of each chapter to aid those using 
the book in teacher-preparing institutions. 

Jown J. Kiysevra 
New York University 


Effective Leadership in Human Relations, 
by Henry C. Lindgren. New York, 
Hermitage House, 1954. 279 pp. $3.50. 


This is a disappointing book. The theme 


is an attractive one—that leaders do not 
know how to handle hostility in the groups 
they work with. The chapter headings are 
provocative: “Why Hostility Makes Us Anx- 
ious”, “Patterns of Security and Change”, 
“The Dilemmas of the Leader Who Is Ap- 
pointed.” But we never really get into the 
essence of hostility and anxiety; the discus- 
sion of security and change is full of windy 
generalizations (“The sixteenth century saw 
a reaction to domination by administrative 
leaders, and a new group of dynamic leaders 
. appeared on the scene.”); and the ap- 
pointee’s dilemmas are listed, unanalyzed. 

The plain facts are that this book is writ- 
ten down and oversimplified, contains a 
large number of unsupported generaliza- 
tions not labelled as such, and is semantically 
unsophisticated in a field where words are 
notoriously slippery. 

But beyond these technical considerations, 
it is fair to say that the book fails because 
of its substance. For example, those who 
“guide, control, direct, counsel, advise, 
teach, influence, and help others” are prob- 
ably not, in spite of Dr. Lindgren, all doing 
the same thing (“leadership”). Or, to con- 
sider anxiety only as remembered reaction 
to parental disapproval is a severely limited 
view. And, isn’t it possible that there are 
other motivations for people besides anx- 
iety? The author has also made the mistake 
of equating aggressiveness in groups with 
hostility, ignoring the productive and neces- 
sary aspects of conflict and tension. 

The really basic limitations of this book 
are (1) its two-valued orientation (“leader” 
vs. “subordinates”, “toughness” vs. “tender- 
ness”); (2) the assumption that leadership 
can be adequately described by a trait ap- 
proach (“The leader is more willing to ac- 
cept responsibility . . . can tolerate anxiety 
better ... ”); (3) the almost complete fail- 
ure to deal with group-level phenomena, 
and to regard leadership as an interpersonal 
transaction between “the leader” and “con- 
sumers of his leadership.” These limitations 
lead naturally to the position that leadership 
training is a matter either of therapy, or 
long, slow, self-examination; no attention is 
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paid to the mounting evidence that guided 
practice of specific skills in a supportive 
group situation can produce remarkable 
changes in leader behavior. 

The basic idea of the book is good; the 
use of informal case studies makes for read- 
ability; there are occasional illuminations of 
the leader’s lot, (for example, the idea of 
apathy as passive hostility, and the discus- 
sion of American ambivalences regarding 
leadership). But mainly the book’s promise 
is unfulfilled. 

A good book on this theme might use real 
case studies, instead of constructed ones, 
and it might analyze them dynamically 
rather than superficially. It might be built 
around the growing body of research on 
hostility, threat, defense, and interpersonal 
perception, Finally, it might deal with 
group-level phenomena instead of picturing 
leadership as a matter of billiard-ball inter- 
action. Such a book is really needed, and 
would be much more helpful to leaders than 
this one. 

MatrHew B. Mies 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Administration for Nursing Education, 
by Roy W. Bixler and Genevieve K. 
Bixler. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1954. xx + 483 pp. $5.90. 


The title of this book would lead one to 
believe that it is a book on administration. 
It is, in fact, much more than that. The sub- 
title, /n a Period of Transition, is as descrip- 
tive as the title, if not more so; for it does 
show how nursing and nursing education 
have changed through the years and how 
they should probably develop in the future. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
I is entitled Basic Considerations and at- 
tempts to show how the larger environment 
in which nursing finds itself is changing and 
how nursing education must change, Our 
concepts of health, of hospital services, of 
education are evolving, and cause our con- 
cepts of nursing education to change. The 
background of democratic administration is 


found in fundamental democratic beliefs 
and in the concept of the individual’s role 
in a democratic society. 

Part Il deals with The Functions and 
Processes of Administration. This section 
should be especially helpful to administra- 
tors and to those studying administration. 
It clearly defines the role of the board of 
control, the faculty, students, and the nurs- 
ing school committee as participants in ad- 
ministration. Sound principles of administra- 
tion are propounded. Those familiar with 
Fundamentals of Administration in Schools 
of Nursing, published by the National 
League of Nursing Education, will find 
many points in common in both books, since 
Dr. Roy Bixler was responsible in large 
measure for the earlier book and his philoso- 
phy of administration is seen in both, The 
earlier book, incidentally, did not have the 
influence it deserved. The present book 
seems to be considerably more readable than 
the one published earlier. It may, therefore, 
have more influence on the administration 
of schools of nursing. 

Part Ill is concerned with Essential Fea- 
tures of School Operations. About half of 
this section is devoted to the curriculum, its 
historical development, and the curriculum 
development process. The remainder has to 
do with personnel services and public rela- 
tions. The last chapter is on research and 
this does not quite seem to belong. It is a 
general discussion of research, its impor- 
tance in nursing, preparation of personnel, 
but the authors do not really show clearly 
its relationship with administration. 

Part IV, Broad Planning, describes what 
is going on in national and regional plan- 
ning. The importance of planning as an ad- 
ministrative function is emphasized and is 
shown to be the same thing fundamentally, 
whether in small groups or on a very broad 
scale. 

The book is well written and readable. It 
was well documented without being tedious. 
An extensive bibliography is found at the 
end of the book, and a bibliography follows 
some chapters. The table of contents and 
index increase the ease with which the book 
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may be used. While neither of the authors 
are nurses both have had long and varied ex- 
periences with nursing education and bring 
to their writing an understanding of nursing 
education for which those of us in the pro- 
fession should be grateful. Perhaps the fact 
they are not nurses permits them to be 
more objective and to be more critical of 
current practices than nurses themselves 
would be. Sound principles of educational 
administration are discussed and shown to 
be just as applicable in nursing programs as 
in other educational programs. The authors 
have convictions about nursing education 
and express them clearly. They state, in the 
introduction, “The tone of the book is op- 
timistic throughout, for there is great con- 
fidence in the future of nursing and in the 
role of administration to improve education 
for this professional group.” Their optimism 
is evident and it may well motivate nursing 
educators to further efforts to improve the 
administration of nursing programs. 

It is unfortunate that there have been 
perpetuated in this book some concepts 
which seem to be not sound educationally 
and unsuited to college programs in nursing. 
A continuation of the practice of placing a 
financial value on the services of the stu- 
dents in a college seems inconsistent with 
the philosophy exercised with respect to the 
purpose of the school and the role of the 


faculty. Should the school “place a mone- 
tary value on the clinical education serv- 
ices it receives” and should it “establish 
basis for determining the financial value to 
the hospital of the nursing service of stu- 
dents,” if the school is responsible for all 
learning experiences it provides for its stu- 
dents? Both these practices are inherent in 
the hospital school but seem inconsistent 
with a truly educational program. Again, the 
recommendation that service personnel in 
the agencies used for learning experiences 
be given academic titles, if not actually a 
vote, is open to question. This recommenda- 
tion is based on the assumption that the 
teaching of students “on the wards” should 
be done by service personnel. It is obvious 
there needs to be close cooperation between 
the faculty of the school and the personnel 
within the service agency, but is it not pos- 
sible to secure this without the confusing 
practice of giving faculty status or name to 
those who are really not faculty members. 
These are, perhaps, minor faults in an other- 
wise excellent book, but they do repre- 
sent problems which college programs face 
today. 

This book will serve a very useful pur- 
pose for all interested in education for 
nursing. 

Mitprep Montac 
Teachers College, Columbia 
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